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CURRENT USES OF FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING IN THE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE CURRICULUM WERE STUDIED (1) BY AN INVESTIGATION OF 
THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS IN FIVE TRAD I TIONALLY SCHEDULED 
SCHOOLS AND FIVE FLEXIBLY SCHEDULED SCHOOLS AND (Z) BY A 
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SCHEDULING WAS VIEWED AS A MEANS OF PROVIDING 
INDIVIDUALIZATION FOR PUPIL, SUBJECT, AND INSTRUCTOR. THE 
SMALL-GROUP MEETINGS OFFERED SOMEWHAT MORE INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION, BUT MOST TEACHERS BELIEVED SELF- INSTRUCT lONAL 
MATERIALS WERE NEEDED TO USE THE FULL POTENTIAL OF FLEXIBLE 
SCHEDULING FOR INDI VIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION. AREAS OF FLEXIBLE 
SCHEDULING WHERE MORE RESEARCH WAS NEEDED WERE IDENTIFIED. 
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1. Introduction 



Flexible schefMing refers to a system whereby the school day is divided into 
modules of twenty or thirty minutes instead of the standard one -hour periods. Length 
and size of die classes can be varied to create the kind of learning situation desired, 
ic ::luding independent stucfy for self -directed learning, large group instruction for 
listening or viewing, small group opportunities for interaction. More effective utilization 
of the time and talents of teachers and of building facilities is made possible. It thus 
gives promise of reconciling economy with greater attention to the requirements of the 
individual student. However, so far little work has been done to investigate the 
relationship between the potential of flexible scheduling and the inherent characteristics 
of the subject matters tx> be taught. Hence it seemed imperative to investigate these 
relationships in order to develop principles of instruction which will take full advantage 
of the opportunities offered by flexible scheduling. It seemed further advisable to 
analyze experience already available in connection with me use of flexible scheduling 
in language iusrrucrion m order to determine what further steps need be taken in the 
areas of research ar»d curriculum development. 



The protect consisted thus of (a) an investigation of how flexible scheduling is 
presently used in the foreign language curriculum and what different exp< riences have 
revealed as the advantages, potentials, or even dangers which flexible scheduling may 
hold in store for the foreign language curriculum, and (b) a conference of specialists in 
areas of foreign language education, flexible scheduling, and administration who 



discussed the results of the above investigation and formulated (1) recommendations for 
the use of flexible scheduling in the foreign language curriculum, and (ii) recommenda- 
tions for research, the results of which could furnish guidelines for the optimal 
utilization of flexible scheduliLg. 



2. Method Utilized in the Investigation of Foreign Language 
Instruction Under Conditions of Flexible Scheduling. 

The investigation of Foreign Language Instruction under conditions of flexible 
scheduling took a case study approach. The case study data described the foreign language 
program in five traditionally scheduled schools and in five flexibly scheduled schools . An 
attempt has been made to identify the problems in the traditionally scheduled schools, and 
to determine the influence of a flexible schedule upon the foreign language program, i.e., 
what problems it is creating, what problems it is solving, and what problems it is leaving 
unsolved. Possible solutions to some of the problems are recommended and areas in which 
further research is needed are identified* 









Five of tliij ten participating schools had traditional schedules (some of these were 
considering the aijoption of a flexible schedule). The five other schools in the stuoy had 
a flexible schedule. All the schools are located in the western part of the United States. 




The case studies focussed on seven aspects of the foreign language program: 



1. scope and sequence, 

2. schedule of the classes, 

3. use and schedule of the language laboratory, 

4. individualization of instruction, 

5. materials and methods of instruction, 

6. evaluation of the foreign language program and student progress, and 

7 . problems of staff. 



« 



Each of two research assistants visited each school. During the first visit, 
open-ended interviews were held with the high school principal, with as many of the 
foreign language teachers as possible, and with about ten students chosen randomly 
from all the students taking a foreign language in the school. The principaDs interview 
was concerned with the general background of the school, the position of the school in 
the community, the principal’s perceptions of the language department’s problems and 
his ideas about the flexible schedule as it relates to the language program. The teachers 

ogram, and die students were asked about their attitude 
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toward the foreign lanmiage classes. During the second interview the tcaelicxcs wexe agaiu 
interviewed and so were an additional ten students. The teachers were asked about their 
future plans for the development of the program, and their conception of the ideal language 
program .. The students were again asked for their attitude toward the foreign laitguage 
classes. 



m 






Tile data were summarized in two ways: they were divided according to the 

S6V6I1 topics mCIitiOIi^u ill ui6 DCCy OI t£16 x6p0rt| a.iiu caCii Of 1X16 SCXlOOiS W£IS 

also described individually (see Appendix A). These data provided the basis for cUs** 
cussion at a conference held May 27 - 29, 1966 at Stanford University 



3. Results. 

The results of the survey and investigation may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

(a) Summary of Report on Case Studies. 






Teachers and students in case study schools general prefer the flexible scheduling 
to the traditional pattern despite persistent problems. However, few substantive 
alternatives are being developed to alleviate these problems even in flexibly scheduled 
schools. The major problems seem to be student exposure time to the language, uses 
of the large group, uses of the language laboratory and development of a program for 
the individualization of instruction. Research is needed to find uses for the large group. 
The relationships of students exposure time to learning needs much study. One of the 
least understood and poorly used aspects of the total program is the laboratory. 
Objectives and laboratory materials need to be changed to make the laboratory a more 
vital part of language learning, especially to promote the individualization of instruction. 
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Materials for the total program - classroom materials, laboratory materials, and 
resource center materials - must be coordinated more effectively in flexibly scheduled 
programs if they are to supplement and reinforce each other . Performance criteria 
for each language are needed which better facilitate individualization of instruction and 
articulation from grade school to junior high school to high school . 

Possibilities of a differentiated teaching staff are also raised by the availability 
of a flexible schedule . 

(b) Recommendations and Suggestions of the Conference on Flexible Scheduling 
and Foreign Language Teaching. 

1. A flexible schedule should not be adopted before the specific goals to be achieved and 
the alternatives in grouping arrangements and time patterns have been thoroughly 
discussed and understood. 



2, Traditional and flexible programs should be compared for relative effectiveness and 
efficiency and for relative motivational «nd holding power; effectiveness sliouidbe 
analyzed in terms of various achievement scores. 



3. Teacher -training programs need to be developed to acquaint foreign language teachers 
with the problems and potentials of self -instructional courses and the division of labor 
between teacher and teaching machine . 



4. Eehavlorai obiectives need to be restated and ordered, with periodic revisions based 
on classroom experience and research findings. Clear-cut performance criteria for 
achievement on various levels of the foreign language curriculums must be determined. 

5. Research is needed to determine whether alternatives in time patterns change the 
objectives or their order in the total program. 



6. Multiple levels, tracks, and methodologies should be explored in order the differentiate 
instruction in terms of achievement of main objectives . 



7. Minimum criteria for entry need to be established for each level of instruction. 



8. Systematic use of a differentiated staff should be investigated, including the use of 
non -certificated personnel. 



y. 



Guidelines should be established for the use of various instructional 
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sizes and types of instructional groups so that appropriate behavior patterns and 
activities may be differentiated for the large -group, small -group, laboratory, and 
indepeiiiident study. 



10. Motivational factors and appropriate activities need to be identified for the large -group. 
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11. Research is needed to explore the precise potential of individual study and the lan^^jage 
laboratory as the focal point for language instruction, supplrmented by small -group 
instruction for the monitoring of student progress ,. 

12. The use of open and closed laboratories should be investigated using flexible scheduliig. 



13. The development and use of instructional materials (including video-tape and programmed 
learning programs) should be encouraged in flexible curriculums; groups of schools 
might cooperate in the development and initial use of such materials. 



14. Alternate arrangements of time patterns should be studied in order to establish 
different alternatives in the spread of instructional time and the necessary amount 
of teacher -pupil contact time at the different levels and to delineate maintenance 
doses for pupils who have reached a desired proficiency level. 



i5. While the optimal arrangements of time patterns are subject to investigation (see 14, 
above) it seems, nevertheless, quite clear that the large amount of functional drill 
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for acquisition of language skills makes it inadvisable to use flexible 
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scheduling in such a way that ii resul 
first or second levels of the curriculum. 



n a reduction of contact time durins: the 
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Ib.Altemt tives in grouping arrangements should be explored along with new alternatives 
for the recycling of students as their achievement differs from their group norm; in 
other words, various types of pacing need to be tried and compared. 
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lexible scheduling should be used to allow students to elect different types and 
concentrations of foreign language instruction depending upon the degree! of proficiency 
desired as well as the students' r Tents and interests. 



18. Differentiated language instruction should be explored in order to determine the point 
at which specialized study should differ in proficiency from general educational 
objectives. 



19. Certain variables should be controlled for experimental study (e.g., the same 
instructional procedures tried in different group arrangements). 

4. Discussion. 



(a) 10 Case Studies of Schools Utilizing Traditional and Flexible Schedules 

The following report describes briefly the situation and problems of foreign language 
instruction in the 10 schools utilized for the case studies. The schools refeiacred to as 
I, II, III, IV, V, use flexible scheduling, those designated A, B, C, D, E, use traditioial 
scheduling. V and E are Junior High Schools. The report is organize ' according to 






7 headings, namely (1) Scope and Sequence of the Foreign Language Curriculum (2) Schedule 
(3) Language Laboratory (4) Individualization of Instruction (5) MateriaL*? and Method of 
Instruction (6) Evaluation of the Foreign Language Program and Student Progress (7) Staff. 
The Appendix of the report contains information and data concerning each of the schools 
covered by the report. 
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1. SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 

The following languages and levels are offered: 

Traditional Schools 

A. Spanish 1-4, French 1-4, German 1-4, Latin 1-3. 

B. Spanish 1 - 4 (3 and 4 in one class), French 1-4, German 1-3, Latin 1-3, 

pllOQlPTl 1 — A 

C. Spanish 1-4, French 1-4, German 1-4, Latin 1-2. 

D. Spanish 1 - 4 (3 and 4 in one class]^ French 1 - 4 (3 and 4 in one class), 
German 1 - 4 . 

E. Spanish 1-3, French 1-3, Russian 1-2. 

Trend line: Spanish 1-4, French 1-4, German 1-4, Latin 1-3. 
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Flexible Schools 

I. Spanish 1-4, French 1-4, German 1 - 4 (2, 3, and 4 in one class), Latin 1-4 
(3 and 4 in one class). 

II. (Data incomplete) Spanish 1-4, French 1-4, German 1-3, Latin 1-2, Russian. 
Ill . Spanish 1-4, French 1 - 4 (3 and 4 in one class), German 1-3. 

IV. Spanish 1-3, French 1-3, German 1-2, Latin 1-2. 

V. Spanish 1-3, French 1-3. 

Trend line: Spanish 1-4, French 1-4, German 1-3, Latin 1-2. 
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The number given after each language refers to the number of years that language 
is offered in the school. These numbers have no reference to levels of achievement, e.g., 
Spanish 1 - 3 of School I covers only Level I of the A-LM. The scope and sequence of the 
foreign language courses is affected Yexy little by the introduction of a flexible schedule 
as can be seen by a comparison of. the above data . The major criteria for determining 
what languages and levels are to be offered in any one school is the expected class enroll- 
ment. The schools par tic ipr ting in the project generally had few plans for addition or 
deletion of courses from their curriculum. 

The major problem seems to be articulation between elementary school and junior 
high school and between junior high school and high school. At School B students with 
four levels of achievement were combined into a French I class; some students had had no 
French, some had had one year in the junior high school, some had had two years in the 
junior high school, some had had three years in the junior high school. In other cases, 
some students with foreign language background from the elementary school were combined 
with students with no previous experience in the first year of a language at the junior high 
school . 

A possible solution to the problem of articulation seems to be the development of a 
performance criteria for advancement from one level to another rather than the lock -step 
yearly progression. 



2. THE SCHEDULE 



Traditional Schools 



Schools A - E: trend line: class period 50-55 minutes five times per week. 

Flexiible Schools 

School I: Module length 18 minutes. 4x3 mod., med. group/week,* 

5x1 mod. laboratoir^r/v/eek . 

Contact time ; 

Class - 160 minutes/wk, lab. 65 mins/wk. 

Total - 225 mins/wk. 



School II: Module length 21 min. 4x2 mod. med. group/wk, 1x2 mod, large group/wk; 
4x1 mod lab/wk, bd mod. conf/wk. 



* 



Contact time : 

IOC? /—-I.. 

- XOO iUUi/Wlv, AclJUl . 

Total - 265 min/wk. 



65 miii/wk, conf . 



xv^ xAiin/ 



4x3 mod. med. group/wk. This abbreviation stands for die following schedule: The classes 
meet 4 times for 3 modules of medium size groups per week; small group is 10-15 students; 
medium size group (med. groups) is 20-25 students; large group is all the students of one 
level (50-150); lang. lab. means language laboratory, and conf. is conference time. 
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School III: Module leq^ 27 min. 1x2 mod. large group/wk, 3x2 mod. small grou/wk. 
1x2 mod. langlab/wk; French: 5x2 mod. med. group/wk. 

Contact time : 

Class - 195 min/wk, lab. 50 min/wk. or 245 min/wk 
Total - 245 min/wk . 

School IV: Module length 20 min. 1x2 mod. large group/wk, 1x2 mod. med. g:^oup/wk, 
2x2 mod. small group/wk, 3x1 mod. back scheduling/wk * 

Contact time : 

Class - 160 min/wk, back scheduling - 50 min/wk 
Total - 210 min/wk. 

School V: Module length 30 min. 5x1 mod. med. group/wk. lang. lab. used during 
the class for 10 min. twice/wk. 

Contact time : 

Class - 125 min/wk. No lang. lab. time outside of class. 

Total - 125 min/wk. 

Trend line: total contact time, 210-265 min/wk, except for school V classes which 
generally meet 4 to 5 times per week. 



When the teachers in the flexibly scheduled schools were asked: ’’Are you able to 
cover as much material on the flexible scheduling as on the traditional scheduling?” three 
replied yes; thirteen said no. At school II they said they covered as much material in less 
teacher time (three hours and twenty minutes/week), but they had a additional one hour and 
five minutes of laboratory time. School V has changed their general objectives so that 
they cover in three years only one level of material which was traditionally covered in one 
or one and one -half years. They feel, however, that they cover this one level better. At 
School I the teachers estimate that they will be one -half year behind at the end of four years. 
At School IV one teacher said he is covering only sixty per cent of the material that he 
covered with the same materials on the traditional scheduling. He has forty per cent less 
contact time than on the traditional scheduling and no laboratory . In school III one 
teacher said that the problem is caused by large enrollment rather than the scheduling. 

When the teachers in the flexibly scheduled schools were asked if they felt that they 
covered the material as well as they could have in a traditional program, ten teachers 
said yes, and seven teachers said no (four of the no’s were from school I). 

None of the traditionally scheduled schools used large groups in the language program. 
Of the five flexibly scheduled schools examined, two did not use any large groups in their 
foreign language programs and in the other three one or two of the languages did not use 
the large group. Of the twenty -eight teachers from the traditionally scheduled schools, 
nine said it had no use, two were not sure, one said it has no use for the first year, and 

♦ 

Back scheduling - this is supervised study time required by the State law to bring 
the total number of hours of a foreign language up to the State minimum . 
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the remaining sixteen were not against the large group. However, they generally agreed 
that it could be used to best advantage only for culture presentations, e.g., films, native 
speakers, lectures, and for testing. A few thought it could be used for introducti.on of the 
grammar unit^ Two thought it could also be used for choral repetition. In the schools in 
which the EBF material is being used the teachers plan to use the large group to present 
the films . 

Ten of the nineteen teachers interviewed in the flexible scheduled schools saw no value 
in the large group, and one teacher saw no value for the fiirst year. Tliose who used the 
large group, or saw value in it, thought it useful mainly for culture presentations, testing, 
and general grammar introductions . 

The percentage of teachers rejecting the large group is consideral ly higher among 
those who have had experience with it. Very fev/ of the teachers who use it, consider it 
useful in the learning of the language . 

The large group is not now effectively used in the foreign language program. The 
large group could be very valuable in saviiag teacher time and in reducing the class size 
for small group instruction. It would, therefore, be worthwhile to study such factors as 
teaching methods, materials and the facilities that could make the large group a \/aluable 
part of the language learning process, especially in the first two years. The presentation 
of culture, for which the large group is most often used now, plays a very minor role in 
the overall objectives of these beginning classes; so minor, in fact, that it does not warrant 
one period per week set aside for this purpose. Since the first and second levels of a foreign 
language are the only ones large enough to make the concept of large groups meaningful, 

& new approaches and methods are needed if this concept is to continue as an integral part 
of the language program . 

The teacher's comments on their respective sc hedules . 

Problems mentioned by the teachers in the traditionally schedules schools include 
the following: 

1. The schedule is not flexible enough (mentioned by four teachers). 

2. The class is too long (mentioned by eight). 

3. Classes are too large (mentioned by four). 

4. No independent help is possible (mentioned by six). 

5. Staff and facilities are inadequate (mentioned by three). 

In the flexibly scheduled schools several problems were mentioned by the teachers: 

1. Not enough time in the class per week (twelve teachers). 

2. Problems with computer scheduling = the same language section is split between 
different teachers during the week, the stuiient is placed in different sections during 
the week, several language sections for the same student are scheduled for the same 
day. 

♦ 

Encyclopedia Brittanica Films. 




4. Misuse of free time by some students (five teachers). 

5. No regular pattern in the schedule (4 teachers). 

6. Inadequate staff and facilities (seven teachers). 

Some of the teachers on the flexible schedule see certain advantages in this schedule: 

1. The possibility of variation in the schedule and the lack of monotony (nine teachers). 

2. More free time for the teachers for preparation, etc. (eight teachers). 

3. Higher student motivation (four teachers). 

4. Availability of the language laboratory for the students’ use (three teachers). 



Discussion of the problems of the traditional schedule and the effect of the flexible schedule 
on the program . 

Under the flexible schedule the possibility exists to combine the various elements 
of the language program, i.e., the large group, the small group, laboratory work, individual 
study and conference time, in a variety of ways. This type of schedule may also be revised 
to yield a different combination of these elements; this is impossible in the traditional program. 
Therefore, the problem of rigidity of the schedule may indeed by solved by the flexible 
schedule. However, a great deal depends upon the staff and administration of each school. 

At school III the foreign language program was substantially revised at the middle of the 
year, and at school II the foreign language program is revised each year. At school I the 
teachers feel that they have little to say about the schedule they receive; they feel that the 
schedule is forced upon them by the computer . 

Another problem which can be ameliorated by the flexible schedule, namely the 
problem of class length, has not yet been solved. Under a flexible schedule where classes 
have been shortened and daily contact has been compromised, teacher perceive a problem 
of insufficient class time per week. 

Staff time for small classes in flexibly scheduled schools has been gained through 
the use of the large group, by a reduction of class time, by expanded use of the language 
laboratory, or by the hiring of additional teachers. As already mentioned, the large groi.p 
is not used effectively by many teachers in flexibly scheduled schools, and a majority of 
the teachers object to the reduction of class time as presently exists in most flexibly 
scheduled schools. A language laboratory program has not yet been developed whic h is 
an adequate substitute. Often unrealistic staff ratios still exist in Dexibly scheduled 
schools . 

The problem of individual help is lessened to some ctegree by teacher -student 
conferences during free time under flexible schedules, but relatively little advantage is 
taken of this opportunity by the students. Upper division courses with small enrollments, 
two of which are usually combined to form one class in a traditionally scheduled school, 
are usually scheduled as independent study. However, the broader possibilities for 
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individuai help, i.e., individuai instruction and advancement at the student's own pace at 
all levels of language study, have not yet been realized. These possibilities will be discussed 
in more detail under the section titled "Individualization of Instruction." 

The flexible schedule has little effect on the adequacy of the facilities. Since the 
language laboratory tends to be used more extensively in tlie flexibly scheduled schools, 
inadequacies in the laboratory material and facilities become much more apparent. These 
problems will be discussed in greater detail under the section titled "Language Laboratory." 




❖ 

Student comments on their respective schedules . 



The students in the traditional program (N = 97) did not have much to say about the 
schedule. Eighteen to twenty students mentioned that their language program in general 
was boring, but this term refers both to the schedule and to the lack of variation in the 
classroom activities. Dissatisfaction with the period length was mentioned by ten students 
and the fact that the class was too large was mentioned by five students. The improvements 
suggested by the students for the traditional program included a change in the period length - 
either longer or shorter - (mentioned by 13 students), more variety in class activity or in 
the schedule (7). 

Students in the flexibly scheduled program (N = 97) were more verbal. They like 
the following elements of their program : 

1. Variety in the class schedule (mentioned 22 times) 

2. class not every day and free time during the school day (21) 

3. teacher contact outside of class (13) 

4. variation in class length (14) 

5. small classes (2). 

The improvements suggested for the flexible schedule included: more teacher contact (10) 

longer period (6), class every day (4), smaller classes (4). 

Of those students interviewed in the fle;xibly scheduled schools who had studied 
foreign language on a traditional and a flexible schedule (N = 51), twenty -three said 
that they learned more on the flexible schedule, thirteen said they they learned just 
as much, nine felt that they learned not as much, and six students were not sure. 

In summary all the students stated that they were pretty well satisfied with their 
program. Students on the traditional schedule did not specify what they liked about the 
program, although they mentioned several specific dislikes. In contrast, to this attitude , 
students on the flexible schedule ha da great deal to state about those elements which they 
liked and very little to mention about things which they disliked. 

♦ 

It is difficult to interpret student comments due to the unnatural interview situation; 
however, the interviewers feel that the problems and attitudes expressed by only a few, 
may be widespread. 








Future Plans. 



Schools A, C, and D had no plans for change within the next year or two. The 
administration has considered adopting a flexible schedule, but no real plans are being 
made. School B will adopt a flexible schedule in the fall of 1966. The principal appears 
to have been the moving force in the adoption of this schedule, and the foreign language 
program was formulated by the teachers with his guidance. The schedule will be typically 
the following: first and second years, 4x2 mod., med. group/week, 2x1 mod. lab/week; 
third and fourth years, 3x3 mod., med. group/week, 1x1 modi lab. /week. School E will 
also go on a flexibly scheduled program and the principal again appears to be the leading 
force in the adoption of tnis type of schedule. All classes will be 1 module in length; the 
schedule/week is the following: 1 large group, 2 med. groups, 2 small groups, and one 
lab. 



In the flexible scheduled schools, two of the three schools which still have the large 
group (I, III) are going to eliminate it in the next year . Two of the schools (I, III) wish to 
have more teaching -contact time for the language classes, and school II already has a total 
contact time equal to that of the traditionally scheduled schools. Two schools (I, II) want 
classes to meet five days a week, and one school (V) already has such a schedule in all the 
languages. Schools III and IV are not yet certain about their schedules for the future, 
although in School III the French classes already meet five days a week, and it could be 
predicted that the remauung langnuage classes willl also adopt such a schedule. 

The future plans of the flexible schedi ed schools indicate the trends which have already 
been alluded to : 

1. the large group will be eliminated, 

2. the total contact time will be increased to approximate that of 
traditionally scheduled schools (except in school V), 

3. classes will be scheduled every day. 

In short, there is teacher sentiment to return to more traditional time patterns and 
student sentiment which is more supportive of flexibility and continued experimental patterns. 

3. THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY 

The language laboratory is always used during the class hour in the traditionally 
scheduled schools, but it is scheduled independently of the class time in flexibly scheduled 
schools. School IV has no language laboratory; school D had a laboratory, but it has been 
removed; .schools A and C have only portable language laboratories; and the rest have a 
regular laboratory. Typical patterns of labor-:.tory use for each school follow: 















TxaditiOual Schoola 



School A : 2/week for 20 -30 minutes (The teachers have to use the laboratory on the 
day that they are scheduled for it, whether they are ready or not). 

School B : used regularly by one language as a classroom, the equipment is used once 
per week for twenty minutes. 

School C : used sporadically by one of the four teachers for 10-15 minutes / week. { 

School D: no laboratory . J 

School E : 2 -3/week for 20 minutes, 

T rend line : 2/week for 20 minutes during the class period. \ 

Flexible Schools 

School I: 5/week for 13 minutes (only Spanish 1, 2; French 1,2; German 1). ! 

'I 

School II : 4/week for 16 minutes (only German, French, Spanish 1 and 2; somewhat 
less for German, French, Spanish 3 and 4). / 

School III: 1/week for 50 minutes with 5 -minute break (only German 1, Spanish 1 and s). 

School IV: 2/week for 10 minutes (during the class period). } 

I 

School V : no laboratory . j 

Trend line : The laboratory is used more consistently here than in traditionally 5 

scheduled schools; however, only one scuool (II) has a well -defined laboratory program for 
all languages and all levels. i 

h 

The uses of the laboratory are the same for both traditionally and flexibly scheduled | 

schools: I 

1. reinforcement of the material presented in the class (mentioned by 20 teachers) f 

2. listening comprehension (mentioned by 9 teachers), I 

3. the opportunity to hear a variety of native speakers (4), 

4. testing (2). 

There are the problems mentioned most often by the teachers in reference to the 
language laboratory: 

1. the laboratory does not work properly or is damaged extensively by the students. 

2. the pupils are bored. 

3. the longer periods are monotonous, 

4. the teachers would like to be in the laboratory to help their students. 
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Several teachers have said that they felt Lhat they could help their students learn to 
respond more easily and pronounce better if they were able to be in the laboratory when 
their students we3:e tliere. In all the schools where the laboratories are in use, the teachers 
complain that the laboratory or parts of it are generally not functioning properly. Some of 
the mechanical f iiluresi are caused by student vandalism. All of the schools mentioned that 
they had discipline problems in the laboratory and had to continually check the equipment to 
make sure that live students were not destroying it. In School D where the laboratory period 
was one hour in Icmgth, such extensive damage was done in one year that the laboratory had 
to be removed. Many of the teachers notice that the students become bored after 15-20 
minutes ol: repetition and drill work. We suggest that there is a high correlation between 
period lenjjth and boredome, and vandalism. 

Students commen t s on th e language laboratory . 

oimilar coi.nments on the laboratory were made by students from both the flexibly 
and traditionally ficheduled schools, therefore, these data were conibined. 

In answer tc the question: "Do you like the language laboratory?", the students (N = 75) 
replied: 

Yes: 40 No: 22 Neutral: 13 

Ihey found tlie laboratory helpful in the following ways : 

For pronunciation: 25 

For improvement of listening comprehension: 5 
For speaking: 4 

P^or :remova.l of inhibitions against oral responses: 4 

Vi/hen stude;cits were asked what they disliked about the laboratory they replied: 

Tile 3:e petition in the laboratory is boring: 33 
Title laboratoiy is not used enough: 9 
Tie earphones are uncomfortable: 6 

Tie laboratoiy materials are difficult to understand, and the students, 

tlierefore, did not learn much : 5 

Tie drills did not require any thinking: 4 

Beitter material is needed: 4 

Tie laboratoiy is too impersonal : 3 

Students comments highlight a conflict between student and teacher perception; teachers 
consider the major use of the laboratory to be reinforcement, whereas students perceive their 
major be;nefit frora the lalioratory to be improvement in their pronunciation. In fact, the 
students do not e\^eii mention the reinforcement of structure and patterns as a benefit, and 
their major complaint ;is that this repetition is boring, indicating at least a problem In 
communicaition. Several student complaints are related to materials, i.e., some of the 
students complain they do not learn, because they do not understand the drills; other 
students say that the drills require no thinking; and some students mention the need for 
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new materials. This student boredom seems to be confirmed by the destruction of the 
laboratory equipment. To improve laboratory instruction one must consider more carefully 
the objectives, resultant materials and the period length. 

Anothejr area of concern is the physical set-up of the laboratory. Since some students 
mentioned the fact that the laboratory is too impersonal or that the earphones hurt their ears, 
the construction of booths convenient for both pupil and teacher and the development of 
comfortable headsets seems to have priority . 

Future Plans: Traditional Schools 

School A plans to acquire two more portable laboratories. 

School B will be going off a flexible schedule next year. Those who have planned their 
program state that the laboratory requirement will be twice a week for one module . The 
laboratory will not be used as a classroom. 

School C has no future plans for the laboratory. 

School D has no future plans for the laboratory. 

School E will go on a fle>^le schedule and the laboratory requirement will be once 
per week for one module. The teachers would like to have the laboratory to be an open labora- 
tory, They also want more duplicate materials and equipment. 

Trend line: Plans for the future use of the laboratory for traditional schools are tied 
to plans for a flexible schedule. 

Future Plans: Flexible Schools 



School I wants to have the laboratory period scheduled by the computer. 

School II has no future plans to change laboratory use except to try to make it more 
available for the students during their free time . 

School III wants more duplicate material and would like to have the language classes 
meet nearer to the laboratory. 

School IV is going to install outlets for a dial system laboratory in three classrooms. 

School V has no future plans for the laboratory. 

The need to in^prove the laboratory has an important potential in reducing the teacher’s 
load,i.e., by reducing class time and class size, and in its use for the individualization 
of instruction. Both the teacher and the student might benefit more from the laboratory, if 
one were able to develop materials and techniques in the laboratory that would enable the 
student to actually learn new materials there rather than use it for reinforcement, listening 
comprehension, and pronunciation. Few schools have a well defined laboratory program; 
most are token programs - used to vary the class activity - meeting only once or twice a 
week and in some of the language classes only. 



Recommendations concerning the languag e laboratory. 

In order for the laboratory to become a vital part of the program it should occupy a 
significant portion of the students' contact time with the language. The consensus of the 
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teachers interviewed is that the period should be about 20 minutes long, though there is little 
empirical verification for this recommendation. A daily laboratory period exposure would 
seem to be an ideal schedule if the goals and materials for the laboratory were changed; the 
language laboratory could be useful not only for reinforcement and repetition but also for 
initial presentation of reading, writing and structure . This would require the development 
of new materials, and the wider use of programmed laboratory materials. 



An ^.udio -video -taped program with concomitant work-books, i.e., a book containing 
exercises which would coordinate eye, hand, and ear in useful, productive activity, would 
perhaps increase learning and reduce boredom. Also new and varied materials should be 
developed for the objectives for which the laboratory is presently being used: pronunciation 
and listening comprehension. These materials should relate to the classroom activity but 
not be a repetition of it. Again the material should not be strictly audio. 



The teachers interviewed feel that the person in charge of the laboratory should not only 
be able to run the equipment, but also be able to help the students with any questions or 
problems which they have . Some teachers and students felt that there should be constant 
evaluation of the students' progress in the laboratory. Laboratory experience might well 
be supervised or monitored by teachers who have no responsibility for the operation of the 
equipment and other staffing arrangements need to be considered. 



4. INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 



Of the teachers interviewed (N = 47) twenty -seven thhik there is more opportunity for 



individualization of instruction with a flexible schedule. Five teachers mention that there 



is a greater opportunity for the highly motivated students. Two think it depends on the teacher; 
one says it is good only for cultural material; three say there is no greater opportunity for 
individualization of instruction; the rest have no opinion. In view of the large majority 
replying yes, one would expect to see more exciting things happening in the flexibly scheduled 
schools than in the traditionally scheduled schools. 



Methods of individualization of instruction in the traditionally scheduled schools consist 
of the following: extra work for brighter students (mentioned by 13 teachers), individual work 
after school for the lower students (17). In School B, one French 1 class, composed of 
students with four levels of achievement, is divided into four groups, each of which alternates 
between independent study in the library and laboratory and work with the teacher . In 
School B one Spanish 3 class is divided by performance one day per week, on which day the 
teacher works with one group while the other is on independent study. 



s 



Similar activities are being conducted in the flexibly scheduled schools; extra work for 
the brighter students (mentioned by 6 teachers); conferences for the slow students held during 
the students' free time (6 teachers), but the students (bright and slow) do not take advantage 
of this opportunity (3 teachers). In the German 1 classes in School I, the slower students use 
the A-LM material and the faster ones a more traditional text. Two slow students are 
excused from the Spanish 4 class once a week to work with the teacher . Two teachers at 
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School 1 excuse bright students from the language laboratory to do supplementary reading. 

In School II one teacher conference per week is regularly scheduled for all beginning language 
students. At School IV one Spanish teacher lets all of his pupils work at their own pace 
(using a traditional grammar method) . Whatever the potential there is very little difference 
between what is being done on individualization in the traditionally scheduled schools and 
what is being done in the flexibly scheduled schools. The flexible scheduling does have tlie 
advantage that the teacher -pupil conferences do not have to take place after school but can 
take place during free time . The major difference between the two types of schedules is 
found in a comparison of the programs of the upper levels of the language . In die traditionally 
scheduled schools small enrollment usually requires that the third and fourth year classes 
be scheduled together, while in the flexibly scheduled schools these upper levels are generally 
scheduled on independent study. The students are given specific assignments and have 
conferences with the teacher once every week or two. 



Future Plans: Schools Band E will adopt a flexible schedule, so they will naturally be able 
to take advantage of the possibility of holding student -teacher conferences during school and 
of scheduling the upper levels of a language on independent study. Schools C and D will not 
change the present programs for individualization. School A will mtroduce, next year, a 
pilot program in the beginning Spanish courses. All the Spanish one classes will be 
scheduled at the same period and divided by achievement into three groups (high, average, 
and low). These groups will be re-evaluated and reformed, if necessary, every two or 
three weeks. The flexible scheduled schools have no plans for changes in their program 
for individualization. With the exception of the pilot program in School A, there will be 
no change in the type of individualization done in any of the schools . Trend line for botti 
flexibly and traditionally scheduled schools: The bright otudents are given extra work, the 
slow students are given extra time, either in a conference period or after school. Upper 
levels of the language classes are usually scheduled on independent study (only in flexibly 
scheduled schools), no change is foreseen in the near future. 



A most important aspect for language programs in the flexible scheduling, i.e., the; 
possibility for the student to advance at his own pace, is not being realized. The develop- 
ment of the language laboratory' program would greatly aid the teacher in his attempt to 
individualize instruction. The establishment of a comprehensive resource center for 
foreign languages would create an area to which the student could go to do independent 
study on assigned topics. In addition to magazines and newspapers in the various languages, 
the resource center should also contain programmed textbooks, reference gprammars, works 
of literature, lexicons, listening stations for tapes and records. With these resources at 
the teacher’s disposal, a single teacher can work individually with various sub-groups of 
his own class while the other members of the class are either in the resource center or in 
the language laboratory . The possibility also exists of establishing language classes in 
which the students are grouped by performance if a school has several teachers in the one 
language, ice., School A’s pilot program. For, if one is to have several levels of perform- 
ance within the context of one level of material, there must either be several teachers, as 
in the case of School A, or pedagogically sound teacher substitutes or supplements. 
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5. MATERIALS AND METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 

No matter what scheduling a school has, it is necessary for further research to 
be done to determine the best material and methods for the teaching of foreign languages. 
Eclectic approaches between the extremes of a pure grammar -translation method and 
of a pure direct method are appearing. A general trend seems to be that the students 
in a strongly grammar oriented program would prefer more oral work and that students 
in a program which employs an audio -lingual method desire more explanation and 
grammar. In School D, which uses a traditional method, for example, eight students 
out of twenty said that they would prefer more oral work. In Schools B and E, which 
use an audio-visual method, fourteen out of thirty -nine students mentioned that they 
wanted less oral work and more explanations . 

A detailed discussion of material and methods is beyond the scope of this report, 
however, variety and availability of material do effect the efficiency of individualization 
of instruction in the areas of laboratory, resource center, and the classroom, and are 
potential sources of leverage under a flexible schedule, i.e., with a flexible scheaule 
a wider variety of materials is needed and more diverse resources can be utilized in a 
single program . There is a need to have more coordination of the materials used . They 
must reinforce and supplement each other without unwanted repetition. 

6. EVALUATION OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM AND STUDENT PROGRESS 



When asked if they were satisfied with their present program, the teachers c .x the 
traditional scheduling answered in the following way: nine said yes, thirteen said no, 

and six were neutral. Of these teachers, fifteen thought they would prefer the flexible 
scheduling, one said he would not, and twelve had 'lo opinion . The teachers in the 
flexibly scheduled schools when asked if they were satisfied, answered in the following 
way: eight were satisfied, ten were not, and one was neutral . Asked if they preferred 
it to the traditional scheduling: fourteen said yes, three said nc, and two were undecided. 
Although the teachers are not yet satisfied with the flexible scheduling, very few of them 
would want to return to a traditional schedule. They see the possibilities for improve- 
ment in tiieir flexibly scheduled program. Improvements and change are made some- 
times as often as twice a year. Schools II and III are good examples of this type of 
development: School III, after the first semester of its first year, completely rescheduled 
many of its language classes; School II, in its third year on the flexible scheduling has 
Itnally arrived at a program which satisfied almost all of the language teachers. In 
the traditionally scheduled schools no such dialogue and no such development exists . 
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The student performance is evaluated the same way in both types of schools: an arbi- 
trary system of grading is applied to a lock -step progression through years one through 
four. Student progress is measured in terms of the number of years taken and not in 
terms of any performance criteria . This system must be changed if the concept of 
individualization of instruction is to take on any meaning. For if a student is to advance 
at his own pace, valid criteria must be developed tx> measure this advancement and 
programs must contain alternatives which reflect differential rates of progress. 



ITie flexible scheduling has little effect upon the staffing of the language classes and 
little effect upon the staffs' utilization of its time to date. In most high schools there 
is only one teacher for each language, with the possible exceptio^i of Spanish and, 
therefore, team teaching and similar activities are currently not considered feasible. 
Ihe teachers in the flexibly scheduled school spend approximately the same amount 
of time in= the total program (classroom laboratory, and study supervision, and 
scheduled conference time) as the teachers do in the traditional program. They also 
have approximately the same number of students. Two flexibly scheduled schools 
have laboratory assistants: School II has a full-time laboratory assistant; School I 
has a laboratory assistant for two or three modules per day. School V has a para- 
professional to aid the French teacher with her large enrollment (260 students). The 
teacher's pay is determined by years of experience and units of credit in all the schools. 
No change appears imminent in the staffing of the language program in any of the 
schools. 

Alternatives to the present organization and use of the teaching staff are obviously 
needed both in the conception and assignment of professionals and in the use of 
technical support and clerical staff. 



(b) Flexible Scheduling and Foreigi:i Language Instruction Conference : 

Discussion 

The conference on flexible scheduling and the Foreign Language curriculum identified 
various specific areas in which further research is needed in order to make maximum use 
of flejuble scheduling in the foreign language education. Aside from these specific recom- 
mendations concerning suggestions for research, the main views expressed by the 
conference may be summarized as follows: 

The main goal that may be accomplished by flexible scheduling is individualization 
of the instructional process. Ihis individualization can be applied to all the elements 
involved in instruction: the pupd, the subject, and the teacher. In the usual, non- 
flexible school situation the fast and it le slow learner are often kept marching in lockstep 
in the same class. The classes in French, geography, science or what have you, meet 
five times a week for the same predefined period. If there are two French teachers - 
one very experienced and skillful and one not so experienced ^in the same department, 
the students taught by the experienced teacher are lucky -- the ones taught by the in- 
experienced one, not so lu(.ky. 

Flexible scheduling ■ if procierly used - has the potential of remedying the situation 
described above : It can help us to break the lockstep - it can be used to assign blocks 
of time to specific subjects, according to their specific re<^ jirements - and it can finally 
help us to distribute teaching assignments in such a way that all students, not just some, 
benefit maximally from ths available staff resources. 
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The dangers inherent in the use of flexible scheduling are simply two: namely, 

(1) that it might be used expediently to accomplish non -instructional purposes (2) that 
it might be used simply because it is available and as an end in itself, without a clear 
definition of the specific goals which it is supposed to accomplish. It must then be 
emphasized that flexible scheduling is a tool (not a goal) - a tool available to us as a 
result of advance in technology. It happens in many cases that the technological advance 
precedes rather than follows the planning and research needed for its most efficient 
application. Thus the situation of Foreign Language education with regard to flexible 
scheduling resembles in some respects the one that exists with reference to the language 
laboratory. The technological advances in electronics have changed and are changing 
and improving language teaching technique. The change occurs as the result of the 
technological advance which precedes the development of the new curriculum and the 
new educational strategy . 



Individualization of the instructional process through flexible scheduling must be 
preceded by the very essential step of defining the goals of the curriculum. If the old 
pattern of lockstep progression measured by exposure to semester or yearly time 
blocks of five hours a week is to be replaced, then the goal of instruction and the content 
of the curriculum can no longer be expressed in terms of such time blocks. If individ- 
ualizatioii of instruction according to subject and pupil is to take place, then "two years 
of Spanish" becomes a rather meaningless and vague term. Fortunately, the concept 
of a curriculum defined not in terms of time exposure but in terms of specific levels of 
proficiency is already widely accepted among language teachers (See Nelson Brooks 
Language and Language Learning , 2nded., 1965, pp.ll9ff) However, more work needs 
to be done to apply this concept in very specific terms to the specific curricula and the 



specific schovji situation lu wnicn tiiey are used. 



Most language teachers are familiar with the old saying that the average teacher 
teaches the average pupil of her class: too slowly for the upper 50% and too fast for the 
lower 50%. Until the advent of technological advances like development of instructional 
resource centers, laboratories and flexible scheduling the only real remedy to this 
lockstep situation was completely outside the realm of the feasible and possible : namely, 
complete replacement of normal classroom teaching by very small group instruction - 
preferebly individual tutoring for each pupil. Today there are other alternatives which 
are based on one simple assumption, namely that a careful study of the curriculum and 
of the learning tasks required of tlie pupil allows us to determine just what parts of the 
instructional program can be undertaken by the pupil working alone, what parts need 
small group instruction and what activities are such that the size of the group in which 
they are presented is not relevant. One of the major problems connected with the 
introduction of flexible scheduling to the foreign language curriculum is that no such 
systematic analysis of the foreign language curriculum has been undertaken. With 
the possible exception of a few experimental programs (in e.g., A. Valdman "Towards 



Self-Instruction in Foreign Language Learning,” IRAL 11 (1964), i - 37) there are no 



instructional materials specifically designed in such a way that they differentiate between 
individual and small or large group activities. 
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Much of language learning requires direct interaction between pupil and teacher and 
the possibility to confirm and reinforce correct responses made by the pupil - in other 
words control over the individual response . The group small enough to allow the teacher 
to maintain control over individual responses seems to be the one desired by most language 
teachers. It represents the classroom situation for which most of the current teaching 
materials are designed. As far as an individual task perfornrAed by the pupil alone is 
concerned, the currently used teaching materials seem to envisage it primarily as a kind 
of "overlearning” activity taking place in the laboratory. There seems to be ample evidence 
to indicate that this view of the role of individualized learning and of the language laboratory 
is not particularly fruitful because it turns individualized learning and the utilization of the 
language lab into a rather boring, uninspiring and perhaps even distasteful task. As far 
as a large groujp activity is concerned, the present teaching materials have not ( ven attempted 
to identify activities in which group size no longer matters . Small wonder then that foreign 
language teachers are most puzzled by the problem involved in the use of the large group, 
and tend to resist the use of large groups and advocate the small group (for which the 
materials are, of course, designed in the first place). 



Activities appropirai- for the large group need to be identified and subjected to 
research. In considering the problem of large group instruction, some simple facts 
must be kept in mind: (1) Large group instruction may give pupils contact with highly 
qualified members of a teaching staff, whom otherwise, they might never meet; and (2) 

No one knows for sure at what class size the advantage of the small group disappears -- 
in other words, at what class size the teacher is no longer capable of having control over 
the individual responses of the pupil . Obviously the exact nature of the activity and skill 
of the teacher will have a major influence in determining just what the feasible size of 
the small group might be. However, many of the foreign language classrooms containing 
thirty to forty pupils are presently conducted with materials designed for small groups 
under the implicit assumption that they are "small groups." There is a clear indication 
that the advantages of the small group are most likely lost long before the number of pupils 
reaches thirty -five. The systematic introduction of large groups and large group activities 
may then finally enable us to bring the advantage of the small group to bear in a situation 
where otlierv/ise small group instruction may not be possible at all. 

The utilization of individual, independent learning and of the laboratory for the 
purpose of "overlearning" material that is already familiar must be thoroughly reviewed 
and reconsidered. If individualized learning and the language laboratory are to play a 
vital part in the language curriculum, they must assume a genuine teaching function 
instead of, or at least in addition to, that of overlearning and review. There are 
already numerous programmed self -instructional courses in foreign language in existance 
(see the list published by the Clearing House for Self -Instructional Language Materials, 
Center of Applied Linguistics, February, 1965). Further experimentation with those 
programs, developments of nev/ ones specifically designed for the high school curriculum, 
is one of the most imperative tasks in curriculum development. There seems to be some 
indication that a totally self -instructional programmed language course may be neither 
feasible nor necessary but that at least large features of the curriculum can be presented 
in programmed form, freeing tlie teacher for activities performed best in the small or 
large group. Thus programmed instruction alternating with small groups conferences 
(to which the pupil is assigned according to his individual progress) may indeed be one 
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of the most promising ways of breaking the lockstep without significant increase in 
instructional costs (see A . Valdm^-ri'How Do We Break the Lockstep?” Audio-Visual 
Instruction VII 1962) . 

Even before awaiting the development of programmed or partially programmed 
curricula, flexible scheduling should be utilized to assign the pupils to groups according 
to achievement criteria. The existing general practice is to evaluate the student's 
performance on a fairly continuous basis through weekly quizzes, but to make decisions 
based on the pupil's achievement only at the end of the semester, when it becomes 
necessary to either pass or fail the piupil. In no subject is this practice more obviously 
faulty and unjust than in foreign lagnuage. Perhaps in no other subject is the work 
done in the third and fourth month of instruction more directly based on the foundation 
laid in the first two months. To let the pupil who has not achieved reasonable mastery 
of the material covered in the first six to eight weeks go on in the course makes little 
sense. As every experienced language teacher knows, the chances that the pupil who does 
not have the foundations will catch up and at the same time learn the new material are 
practically nil. Thus, every effort should be made to establish achievement criteria 
not just for the end of the semester, but at more frequent time intervals (perhaps six to 
eight weeks) and recycle those students who do not achieve the performance level 
required for continuation . 



Perhaps the most important and immediate contrib ution which flexible scheduling 
can make lies in the possibility of arranging the curriculum to fit the needs of various 
subjects and breaking the five -hour -per -week pattern indiscriminately applied to all 
subjects, at all levels. Whether foreign languages at all levels of the curriculum are 
taught best through an exposure of five hours per week is, to say the least, a doubtful 
proposition. Research would be needed to determine the best possible patterns of 
allotment of time at various levels. From what we know about the nature of skill learn- 
ing, it seems at least reasonable to assume that in the beginning levels of the foreign 
language curriculum, during the acquisition of the basic skills, massive practice and 
with it more concentrated contact with the subject (e.g., individual, small and large 
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During the later levels involving study of literary works, writing of compositions, e«rc., 
the total amount of contact per week could very well be diminished. This is also the 
assumption reflected in many foreign language curricula in many foreign countries 
which follow a pattern of diminishing contact as the curriculum progresses. American 
language teachers who sometimes enviously read the reports concerning six -or eight - 
year foreign language curricula abroad, often do not realize that these curricula are 
not based on time allotments wnich give the same time to every subject every year. 
Most of these curricula in the secondary school programs in Germany and France 
are in fact "flexible," but the flexibility applies typically to the requirements of the 
subject rather than those of the pupil. Flexible scheduling in the sense in which it is 
discussed here, can enable us to match the needs of the subject to those of the 
individual pupil and achieve flexibility for both. 
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One of the very real problems in foreign language education is the high number of so- 
called "Foreign language dropouts:" in other words, the curriculum is designed as a three 
to four level experience, but a large number of pupils never proceed beyond the first or second 
level. There are many reasons for the "foreign language dropout rate" and not all can be 
discussed in this context, but there are some on which flexible scheduling can have a definite 
influence. If, for instance, the pupil drops out because the third or fourth level of the curriculum 
has a very specific literary or academic orientation which has no appeal to his specific needs 
or interests, then flexible scheduling can be used to offer language instruction with a specific 
practical or business goal. In many cases, the dropout may simply occur because the foreign 
language course conflicts with other courses and the schedule. Effective use of flexible schedul- 
ing can prevent this kind of conflict (see Almon Hoye, "Can Flexible Scheduling Affect Foreign 
Language Enrollments, " Minnesota Foreign Language Bulletin , May, 1966). Another problem 
with which flexible scheduling can desl effectively is connected with the present trend toward 
the early start in foreign language. The result of the early start, is, of course, that an 
ever-increasing number of pupils is likely to reach third or even fourth level proficiency by 
the time they reach the tenth or elevendi grade in high school . At that particular point a 
system of rigid scheduling leaves them with tlie choice of either continuing the foreign language 
into a fourth or fifth level with a five hours per week exposure - or of dropping it. If they 
want to continue the study of the foreign language started in the earlier grades and begin learn- 
ing a second foreign language, a ten -hour time block must be set aside for foreign language — 
a situation which in many cases turns out to be neither feasible nor necessarily desirable. 

Flexible scheduling makes it possible to offer a maintenance contact with the language which 
he has already learned to the pupil whose main interest is either not foreign language or who 
wishes to study another foreign language. This maintenance contact (e.g., weekly conversation 
groups, informal discussions with the teacher, etc.) for which specific curriculum patterns 
need to be designed, may take only one to three hours of the pupil’s scheduled time but be 
sufficient to keep the pupil's interest and proficiency alive. 



Even the most experienced teacher ,v/or king with rigid scheduling within a fixed time block 
for every pupil cannot provide flexibility for the individual, but he can provide a great deal 
of flexibility in the sense that he can adopt his instructional strategy to the exigencies of the 
moment. He can react immediately to the feedback received from the pupils' response. In 
the classroom type laboratory he can even switch from laboratory and individualized instruc - 
lion and back whenever he feels it is necessary to change the mode of instruction. The 
experienced teacher is indeed one of the most flexible educational instruments that have ever 
been devised. The highly experienced, qualified teacher is also by no means the most typical 
teacher . If all foreign language teaching could be done by highly qualified, flexible personnel, 
dien flexible scheduling may indeed lose at least some of its potential advantages; but the 
language department made up entirely of highly qualified teachers is probably very rare. At 
any rate, it is and ought to be very expensive. A more realistic view of the situation in the 
typical school is based on the assumption that there will be differences in the competencies 
of the staff — some teachers may speak the language they teach with native or near native 
competency, while the forte of others may be insight in linguistics, special clarity in the 
presentation of grammatical structure, understanding of a foreign culture, etc. Teachers' 
competencies need to be analyzed and teachers should then be used in such a way that a 
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maximum number of pupils benefit from their special competencies. In other words, carefully 
planned team teaching programs can be developed and implemented with the help of flexible 
scheduling. Iii addition we can define tasks (maintenance of laboratories, monitoring of 
laboratory work, etc.) for which the use of experienced teachers may be quite unnecessary 
and uneconomical . It is thus important to determine the various tasks involved in language 
instruction as well as the responsibilities of various staff members in relation to those tasks. 
One of the important contributions of flexible scheduling is that of its potential use in bringing 
about differentiation in the teacher staff; senior teachers "associate" teachers, para professionals, 
non -certificated personnel, resource people and smdent assistants can be assigned specific 
activities in such a way that maximum economy can be combined with maximum efficiency . 
Tbere is no doubt that this kind of instructional program needs a great deal of planning. 
Especially the experienced teacher who could teach "flexibly" by himself within the rigid time 
pattern allotted without the introduction of staff differentiation, may resent the amount of time 
spent in the planning of a team teaching operation . The very same experienced teacher should 
also be the one to realize that the flexible team approach which takes cognizance of differen- 
tiation of the staff does give him the opportunity to make an impact on a larger number of pupils. 



it ^oes without saying that making this v/ider impact should be accompanied by an 
nition of special competence in terms of title as well as financial reward. 



“ Cfficiai 



recog 



5 . Summary and Conclusion 

The flexible scheduling enables one to experiment with the various elements of the 
language program in order to consider alternate use of these elements. However, its potential 
= is as yet largely untapped. 

The conference on flexible scheduling of teaching identified four facets which when 
' further developed with the help of flexible scheduling promise to bring about significant improve- 
ment in Foreign Language Education: individualization of instruction, the language laboratory 
and its use, large group instruction, and the differentiation of teaching staff. 



Individualization of instruction : me conference identified the need to develop alternatives 

to provide for the recycling of students as their achievement falls behind or exceeds that of the 
group with which they are placed. Various methods of pacing, i.e., automatic pacing (delaying 
advanced students until the others catch up) as compared with individual pacing (where students 
proceed at their own unique learning rate) need to be tried and compared. It was recommended 
that attention be given to continued development and experimentation with programmed materials 
to allow for individual pacing. Programmed materials become expecially important in relation 
to the language laboratory . 



Language I..aboratory : It was the consensus of the conference that the language labora - 

tory is at present being very poorly used. The conference recommended experimentation 
with the use of the open laboratory. What size laboratory is needed for efficient use? How 
can specific assignments be given and monitored? Who should be in charge of the lab and what 
other staff should be present or available? It is recommended that foreign language teachers 
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develop and experiment with materials which allow the laboratory to assume a genuine teaching 
function (rather than the sole function of providing for over-learning). A variety of the 
laboratory’s use should be investigated thoroughly, i.e., optimal percentage of total contact 
time for laboratory work, the effect of various materials, goals most appropriate for language 
laboratory instruction, most efficient combination of the use of the laboratory in combination 
with different types of teaching staff. 

Large Group: The conference felt that the large group had great time-saving potential. 

Tliere was also great danger of it becoming only an expedient. It was pointed out that its use 
at the present time was the most seriously Questioned of any element in the language program, 
and it needs serious investigation. The large group at present does not provide an opportunity 
to monitor student responses. Activities in the large group should be highly motivating. It was 
felt that there is a definite need to determine what activities and behaviors are best suited to the 
large group. Large group instruction could be used under three different circumstances: (1) 
where it is an effective mode of instruction, (2) where it is as effective but more efficient in 
staff use or in time required, or (3) where it makes possible instructional activities not other- 
wise feasible . 

Pacing and Time Patterns : The possibility to individualize the pace of the foreign 

language learning is a unique characteristic of flexible scheduling. It was felt that a variety 
of methods of pacing should be tried and compared under a flexible schedule to determine the 
optimal type of program. Not only are new types of pacing required, but also a more 
economical distribution of exposure time should be determined. How concentrated a program 
is deariable in the initial levels of a language program? In the later levels? What is the 
. minimum maintenance dosage level? It was recommended that experimental courses based 
upon various time patterns be developed. 

The Differentiated Teaching vStaff: The conference unanimously recommended that priority 

should be given to the development of various staffing patterns. Teacher responsibilities should 
be differentiated qualitatively as well as experientially . The appropriate spheres of activity \ 

and responsibility need to be determined for such various staff members as senior teachers, ^ 

associate teachers, para professionals, non -certified (or uncertified) personnel, resource people i 
and student assistants . ] 
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APPENDIX A: 



? 



Case Studies 



School A 

Grades 9 - 12) - traditional. Enrollment: 1830. Estimated socio-economic level of school: 
mixed middle -class, some upper class . Percentage going on to post-high school education: 
70%. Percentage of student body enrolled in foreign language: 60%. 

Enrollnu mt b y lang u age and level : 

French: I - 4 sectic'ns - 117; II - 4 sections - II6; III - 2 sections - 55 IV - I section - 14 
Spanish: I - 8 sections - 265; II - 6 sections - 188; III - 3 sections - 94; IV - I section - 27 
German: I - 3 sections - 101; II - 3 sections - 52; III - I section - 29; IV - I section - 12 
Latin: I - 2 sections - 61; II - 2 sections - 42; III - I section - 19 

Student/t e acher rat io of schocd: less than 30/1. Student/ section ratio of language program: 
28.3/1. Number of language teachers: 7 full-time (5 sections/day), 1-4 sections, 1-3 sections. 

Schedul e : There isi no variation in the schedule. Classes meet 50 minutes, 5 days/week. 
There is a portable laboratory v^hich teachers feel has minimum value. It is used for 
reinforcement of class work by those who use it, 1-2 times a week for 20 minutes during 
class. The teachers feel that they have inadequate laboratory materials. 



Materia l s : J\ll texts are traditional grammar -translation, except German lA-LM. 
Most teai^hers supplement the traditional texts with oral work. 



Of the nine teacher interviewed, one was satisfied with the present program, six were 
not, and two were tMJUtral . The major problems were the inefficient lab and the lack of 
opportunity for individual help. 

Four of llie teacher had no opinion of the flexible schedule, five, however, thought they 
would prefer it to th(j present situation. The major advantage, they felt, would be the 
increased possibiliiles for independent help and individualization of instruction and most 
efficient use <5f student and teacher time. The major problem foreseen in the flexible 
schedule v/as witli the large group -- two saw no use for it, and two foresaw discipline 
problems wiidi it,. 

Future plans:: Theire are no plans for change in schedule in the near future. However, next 
year the:re will be a pilot pro^pram in Spanish. All level I classes will be scheduled at the 
same time, j^fter 3 or 4 weeks, the students will be grouped by performance, with subsequent 
re-evaluations and regarcupings every 3 or 4 weeks. 



Of the 18 students interviewed, 17 said they enjoyed the language class they were enrcHed 
in, and one said he did not. Most of their likes were in the area of classroom activities, 
such a reading, acid the presentation of cultural materials. Their major complaint was 
that the classes Vi^ere too large. They suggested improved laboratory facilities and more 
oral work as ways of improving the program . 

o 
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School B 
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Grades 9 - 12) - traditional. Enrollment: 843. Estimated socio-economic level of school: 
wide range from deprived to upper class. Percentage going on to post-high school education: 
47 %. Percentage enrolled in language program: 27.3%. 

Enrollment by language and level : 

French: I - f section - 13; II - 2 sections - 26; III - 1 section - 13; IV - 1 section - 13 

Spanish: I - 1 section - % II - 1 section - 14; III - 1 section - 27; IV - 1 section - 4. 

German: I - 1 section - 25; II - 1 section - 14; III - 1 section - 7 

Latin: 1-2 sections - 17; II - 1 section - 7; III - 1 section - 5. 

Russian: I - 1 section - 16; II - 1 section 9; IK - 1 section - 7; IV - 1 section - 3. 



Student/teacher ratio of school: 20.2/1. Student/ section ratio of language program: 
12.8/1. Nuirier of language teachers: 1 full-time, 4 part-time (3 sections). 



Schedule : There is no variation in the schedule: classes meet five times/weekly for 



DD minutes. Russian IV is on independent sttidy, 



The 



is used as a classroom and 



is therefore not available for use by the other languages. 



Materials: .Audio-visual, except for Latin and Russian. 



Of the five teachers interviewed, all five are satisfied with the present program. There 
are, however, problems in the areas of student time for preparation and individual help. 
Levels III and IV are combined into one class in Spanish as are levels II and III in Latin. 

The school willl adopt a flexible schedule next year and all the language teachers are 
looking forward to it. They see advantages in the increased opportunity for individual help, 
greater access to the laboratory and the scheduling of shorter classes for the beginning levels. 



Future plans : The planned schedules for next year are as follows: Levels I -II; medium 
group, 4x2 mods; lab, not yet decided, but most likely, 2x1 mod. Levels III -TV: medium 
group, 3x3 mods: orobablv lab schedule, 1x1 mod. Uoner level courses with small 
enrollments will be scheduled on independent study. There will be no large gproups. 



Of the twenty student interviewed, 15 said they enjoyed the language classes they were 
enrolled in, two said they did not enjoy the class, and three were neutral. The aspects 
they enjoyed were related to classroom activities such as oral work or cultural material, 
and they had little to say about the actual schedule. However, several did mention that 
the program could be improved in the following ways: shorter periods, fewer meetings 
per week, more independent work, and more variety, especially in the lab. Most of the 
students thought they would like the flexible schedule . They felt it would give more 
variety to the class, give the students more freedom, and allow a student to devote more 
time to the subject. 



C 









School C 



Grades 9 - 12) - traditional. Enrollment; 1800. Estimated socio-economic level of 
school; heterogeneous from upper -lower to upper -middle class. Percentage going 
on to post-high school education; 50%. Percentage enrolled in foreign language 
program; 23.7% (420). 

Enrollment by language and level ; 

French; I - 2 sections - 62; II - 2 sections - 40; III - 1 section - 15; IV - 1 section - 5. 
Spanish; I - 3 sections - 85; II - 1 section - 36; II! - 1 section - 12; IV - 1 section 10 
German; I - 2 sections - 62; II - 2 sections - 41; III - 1 section - 7; IV 1 sections -I‘ . 

Latin; 1-2 sections - 28 ; II - 1 section - 14 . 

Students/teacher ratio of school; 26.5/1 (includes library staff, special education teacher, 
activity director, and some counselors). Student/ section ratio of language program; 20/1. 
Number of language teachers; 3 full-time (6x53 min . period/day), 1 intern half-time. 

Schedule ; No variation in the schedule exists. The language teacher teaches six hours 
per day. (The teachers were given a choice between five hours of class/day and 3rd 
and 4th years combined or 6 hours of class/day and no combined classes.) A portable 
lab exists, but it is used; chiefly by one teacher, the other teachers use films, tape- 
recorders and records in class. 

Materials; Latin uses traditional materials, all other languages use an a-1 method for 
two years (first and second, first and fourth, or third and fourth) and a traditional 
method for the other two years. The school system is in the process of changing to an 
a-1 method. 

One teacher was satisfied with the program as it stands, one was not sure, and two were 
not satisfied with the present program. The chief problem is insufficient materials and 
facilities, especially for the lab. Other problems include lack of time for preparation 
of materials, no real opportunity for individualization, period length too long for con- 
centrated studv. 



This school had been seriously considering the flexible schedule two or three years ago, 
but it became involved with another program and did not introduce the flexible schedule . 
All the language teachers have been at the school less than two years and have not given 
much thought to flexible scheduling. They did mention that ithe shorter period would be 
more conducive to concentrated study, that the large group would be a valuable device 
for presenting cultural material, and generally in reducing duplication of work; that it 
would be easier to individualize instruction, and that the students would not feel in a rut 
since the classes would be varied. 

Major problems in the flexible schedule as seen by these teachers are that the large 
group may become inflexible if it meets once a week, and that the teacher will have 
more planning problems than on a traditional schedule . 
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School C (continued) 



Future plans : Since the teachers are all new to the school, they have no knowledge of any 
future plans for the language department. 



Of the tv^’enty students interviewed, 18 said they enjoyed the class they were enrolled 
in, and two said they did not. Their likes were mostly in the area of classroom activities, 
such as games, songs, cultural materials and oral work,. They said they aid not like such 
things as large classes and repetitious drills, and felt die program would be improved by 
longer classes, smaller classes and more oral work. Of the students who had heard of 
flexible scheduling, 9 thought it would be good for variety in the schedule and would give 
the student more free time, and 4 felt that it would not be good because the students would 
waste their free time. 
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School D 

Grades 9 - 12 - traditional. Enrollment: 1452. Estimated socio-economic level of the 
school: homogeneous middle class. Percentage going on to post -high school education: 

60%. Percentage enrolled in foreign language progpram: 34% (498). 

Enrollment by language and level : 

French: 1 - 2 sections - 49; II - 2 sections - 48; III - 1 section - 20; IV - 1 section - 14. 
Spanish: I - 5 sections - 167; II - 3 sections - 81; III - 1 section (w/IV) 22; IV - 6 
German: 1-2 sections - 39; IJ - 1 section - 25; III - 1 section (wIV.) 24; IV - 3. 

Students/section in school: 32.3/1; student/ section ratio in language program: 26.2/1. 

Number of language teachers: 3 full-time (5x50 min. per/day). 

: No variation in the schedule exists. All classes meet five days a week for 
50 minutes. There is no language laboratory, altliough they did use one for one year 
with the period one hour in length once a week. The laboratory was continuously vandalized 
so that It was no longer practical to maintain it. Two of the five teachers feel that the 

laboratory has little value, that the students waste their time, or that just as many bad habits 
are reinforced as good ones. 



Materials: Traditional grammar -translation method, with the two Spanish teachers, native 
speakers, supplementing the class work with oral work. 

Of the five teachers interviewed, three are satisfied with the program as it is now, and 
two are not. The major problems are inadequate facilities and insufficient materials. In 
Spanish and German the third and fourth years must meet together, which causes problems 

-- Spanish I masses are rather large (up to 35 students per class). 

All the teachers would like to have more oral v/ork in the class, which would mean adopting 
new materials. The teachers also feel they have insufficient time for planning and preparation. 

None of the teachers has thought much about a flexible schedule; two think they would 

pre er it to the traditional . They feel the flexible schedule would give the teacher more time 

for planning, greater opportunity for individualization of instruction, and the possibility to 

develop a schedule better suited to the needs of the language and teacher . The remaining three 

teachers have no opinion although they think that the above advantages are certainly possible- 

roblems with the flexible scheduling were foreseen in the areas of student control and lesson 

p anmng. fhere is also a danger, they think, of losing continuity if the classes do not meet 
every day. 

F u ture plans : The plans of this school are generally quite unsettled. The district recently lost 
a school tax election and so a strong possibility exists that school expenditures will be cut. 
Several of the teachers want to introduce new materials which stress oral work in languages. 

a the 20 students interviewed, sixteen said they wer ; satisfied with the program and four said 

students mentioned specifically that they liked the amount of grammar 
uiey xec-ive, Duc eignt aiso suggested more oral work as a way to improve the program'. Only 
ive aa ever heard of flexible scheduling. They thought it would be a good idea, but they did 
not know exactly how it would benefit the foreign language program , 
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Grades 7 - 9 - traditional. Enrollment: 1050. Estimated socio-economic level of school: 
middle and upper 'middle class. Percentcige going o:,i to post -high school education: 64%, 
Percentage enrolled in language progirarn: 81%. 



Enrollment by l a nguage and level : 

French: 1-4 sections - 121; II - 4 sections - 108; III - 3 sections - 53 
Spanish: 1-7 sections - 226; II - 5 sections - 143; III- 3 sections - 90 
Russian: 1-4 sections - 86 



Student/ teacher ratio of scL joI: 2()/1; s tj. dent/ section r atio of language program: 28.5/1 
Number of language teachers: 5 full-ti:rne (5 sections, 1 part-time (4 sections). 



Schedule : There is no variation in the schedule. Classes meet 5 times weekly for 50 

There is a lab which the teachers use occasionally for 20-30 minutes during 



minutes, 
regular class time 



Materials: Audio -visual 



The school will adopt a flexible schedule next year and the teachers are looking forward 
to it. The major problems with the present schedule are: classes too large, periods 
too lon£T difficulty with individualization of instruction. The teachers feel the advantages 
of the flexible schedule will be: possibilities for individualization, economical use of teacher 
time, smaller classes, shorter periods. 



Future plans : The language classes will have the following weekly schedule: 
large group, 1x1 mod; med group, 1x1 mod; small group, 3x1 mod 

large group, 1x1 mod; med group, 1x1 mod; small group, 4x1 mod 

large group, 1x1 mod; med group, 2x1 mod; small group, 3x1 mod 



The lab schedule will be independent of class, and attendance will probably be required 
once or twice a week. They hope to have a full-time laboratory assistant. 



^^f tile nxxxeteexx students mter"vxevre^l, 14 saxcl eiXjO^^e d the language class they were 



enrolled in, 2 sa.id they did not, and 3 were neutral. The aspects of the program which 
the students disliked were the following: classes too large ’Repetition of material boring, 
not enough grammar presented. Most studenlsagreed that me flexible schedule approach 
would give the class more variety, and would give them a better opportunity for individual 
help and more free time. They also foresaw difficulties in adjusting to this free time. 
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School I 



Grades 9 “ 12 - third year flexihle . 



Enrollment: 1290. Estimated socio-economic level 
of school: middle -upper class, middle class community. Percentage going on to post»^,igh 
school education: 70-80%. Percentage enrolled in language program: 46%. 



Enrollment by language and level : 

French: I - 1 section - 30; II - 2 sections - 50; III - 1 section - 20; IV - 1 section - 6 
Spanish: 1-5 sections - 151; II - 9 sections - 215; III - 1 section - 21; IV - 1 section - 10 
German: I - 2 sections - 56; II - 1 section - 27; II -III -IV - 1 section - 6 
Latin: I - 1 section - 16; II - 1 section - 22; III- IV - 1 section - 13 



Student / teacher ratio of school : 24 . 5/1 ; student section ratio of language program : 
22 . 9/1 . Number of language teachers : 5 full -time . 



Schedule : (Mod = 18 minutes) Levels I-II 2x2 mods, 2x3 mods, lab 5x1 mod (German 

I-II lab 2x2 mods). Levels III -IV 3x2 mods, 2x3 mods, no lab (Spanish III lab 3x1 mod; 
Spanish IV, 4x3 mods, lab, 2x1 mod). German II- III - IV, independent study. 

Latin all levels, 3x2 mods, 2x3 mods, . All classes are of medium or small size. 

Materials: A - LM materials, direct method. 



Ail five teachers interviewed were dissatisfied with the program. The major problems 
were: not enough class time, classes not scheduled every day, not enough contact with 
slow or non -achieving students, no pattern to the schedule, computer problems such as 
the splitting of a section between two teachers, and the enrollment of students into 
languages they do not wish to take . 

Two of the teachers preferred the flexible schedule to the traditional, and three did not. 
The three felt the schedule was a burden to the language department; that the benefits 
to other departments were bouglit at the expense of the language department. 

Future plans: The teachers have requested the following schedule for next year: 

Levels I-II; 5x3 mods; lab 5x1 mod. Levels III-IV, 4x3 mods, or 3x3 mods, 2x2 
mods. Tile Ic schedule is not yet decided. All classes will be medium groups. 



Of the twenty students interviewed, 18 said they enjoyed the language classes and two 
were neutral. They liked such things as the variety of the schedule and the free time. 
Of the nine who had studied languages both on the traditional and the flexible schedule, 

6 though they learned more on the flexible schedule and 3 thought they learned the same . 
There was not much they disliked about the program, although those involved in the 
split classses were dissati^ied, and several metnioned they did not like the lab. 
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Grades 9 - 12 = third year flexible. Enrollment: 2178. Estimated socio-economic level 
of school: lower to upper -middle class, majority upper -lower and lower -middle . 
Percentage going on to post-higli school eduication: 50%. Percentage enrolled in 
language program and enrollment by language and level: data not complete . Languages 
offered in school: Spanish, French , German, Latin and Russian. 

Student/ teacher ratio of school: 26,5/1 
Number of language tear hers: data Incomplete 



Schedule : (Mod - 21 minutes) Levels I- II; large group, 1x2 mods; medium group, 4x2 

mods (classes scheduled on only 4 days of the week, i.e., on one day both a large group 
and a medium group meet); lab, 2x1 mod, (each student has a teacher conference once 
a week). Levellll: Large group, 1x3 mods; small, 3x2 mods; lab, 1x1 mod. Level IV: 
small group, 4x2 mods; lab, 2x1 mod. 



Materials: Audio -lingual . 

All three of the teachers interviewed were satisfied with the present program. The 
only aspect of the program they considered to be a problem is the scheduling of the 
large group on the same day as a medium group. They felt the major advantages 
of the schedule were the variety, the chance for student conferences during school, 
ard the ability to use the lab more and with proper period length. 






\ 



Future plans : School II plans very few changes. They hope to get a five-day 
schedule and to make the lab more available to the student for independent use . 

Of the twenty students interviewed, 17 said they enjoyed the language class they were 
enrolled in, and 3 were neutral. The students mentioned the following as things they 
liked about the program: variety, teacher conferences, small classes, free time, and 
lab. The only coml plaints registered were that the large gproup and the lab were boring, 
and that classes did i.ot meet every day . Of the 6 students who had also studied language 
on a traditional schedule, one thought he learned more on the flexible schedule, three 
thought they learned the same, and two thought they learned less. i 
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School III 

Grades 9 - 12 - first year flexible. Enrollment: 803. Estimated socio-economic level 
of school: mixed 27% military, middle and upper -middle class community . Percentage going 
on to post -high school education: 60%. Percentage enrolled in language program: 

45.1 



Enrollment by language and level : 

French: 1-2 sections - 37; II - 1 section - 22; III -IV - 6 

Spanish: 1-3 sections - 90; II- 4 sections - 90; III - 1 section - 28; IV - 2 

German: 1-2 sections - 30; II -III - 2 

Latin: data incomplete; II - 1 section - 27; ill - 1 section - 26. 

Student/teacher ratio of school: 32/1; student/section ratio of language program: 23/1 
Number of language teachers: 2 part-time, 2 full-time. 

Schedule: (Mod = 27 minutes) Levels I -II, large group, 1x2 mods; small group, 3x2 
mods; lab, 1x2 mods. (French I, small group 5x2 mods, no lab). Levels III -IV, medium 
group, 4x2 mods, no lab (German II -III independent study). 

Materials: traiitional grammar -translation with oral supplements. Spanish: audio -lingual. 

Of the four teachers interviewed > 2 were satisfied with the program, one was not, and 
one was uncertain. The major problems wereaiot enough time in class, scheduling problems 
or conflicts, insufficient facilities and not enough teachers. 



Three of the teachers preferred the schedule to the traditional and one was uncertain. 
The advantages they felt were student and teacher free time, the variety in the schedule 
and the fact that the lab was more available. 



Future plans: The teachers would like to have more class time per week with classes 

meeting every day. They are also going to eliminate the large group. More materials 
for the lab and the resource center will be acquired. 



Of the nineteen students interviewed, 15 said they enjoyed the language class they were 
in, one said he did not, and two were neutral. They think they liked the variety, the 
free time^ and increased teacher contact, and the shorter classes. Of the 19 who had 
also studied language on a traditional schedule, 11 thought they were learning more, 
one thought he was learning less, and 7 saw no difference. The students did not have 
many specific dislikes about the schedule . A few mentioned the period length, 2 mods 
too short, 3 mods too long, and the large group was mentioned as being boring. 
Scheduling conflicts were also mentioned as problems. 






i 
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School IV 

Grades 9 - 11 - new school, next year will be its first graduating class; first year flexible. 
Enrollment: 2300. Estimated socio-economic level of school; 15% upper lower class, 
the rest lower -middle to middle class. Percentage enrolled in language program: 30%. 

Enrollment by language and level : 

French: I - 102, II - 92; III - 11 

Spanish: 1-9 sections - 249, II - 3 sections - 116; III- 1 section - 19 
German: 1-94, II - 9 
Latin: I - 65; II - 14 

Student/teacher ratio of school: 25/1. Number of language teachers: 3 full-time, 2 part- 
time. 



Schedule : (Mod = 20 minutes) Span I-II large group, 1x2 mods; medium group, 1x2 mods; 
small group, 2x2 mods. Also: large group, 1x2 mods, medium group 3x2 mods; Span III: 
small group, 1x2 mods, 2x3 mods; Ger. I; large group, 1x3 mods; medium group, 3x2 
mods; Ger. II: small group, 3x3 mods; Fr. I: large group, 2x2 mods; medium group, 3x2 
mods. Also : large group, 3x2 mods; small group, 1x3 mods, Fr . II: large group, 1x2 
mods; medium group, 2x2 mods; small group, 1x2 mods. Fr.III: same as Span III. 

Lat. I: large group, 1x3 mods; medium group, 2x2 mods; small group, 1x2 mods. Lat II: 
same as Ger. II. All classes have back -scheduling of two to three mods a week. There 
is no laboratory . 

Materials: Audio -iingjal, except for Latin . 

Cl the five teachers, 3 reported ±ey were not satisfied with the present program, one 
was not sure, and one was satisfied. The major problems were the lack of lab, too many 
students, not enough class time, i.e., classes too short and classes not meeting every 
day, large group instruction, and the difficulty of individualizing instruction. 



Four of the teachers preferred the flexible schedule to the traditional one and one was neutral. 
They felt the advantages of the flexible schedule were increased free time for the teacher 
and student, small groups, and increased student interest. 

Future plans : All languages will be scheduled in the following way : large group, 1x2 
mods; medium group, 2x2 mods; small groups, 1x2 mods. Three dial labs v/ill also 
be installed and there will probably be 4 to 5 one -mod lab periods scheduled per week. 

Of the nineteen students interviewed, 16 said they liked the language class they were 
enrolled in, two said they did not like it, and one was neutral . They liked such things 
as the individual help, and variety of the schedule, the fact that classes did not meet 
every day, and the increased free time. They suggested the following improvements: 
more independent study, more class time, installation of lab, and the elimination of 
the large group. Of the 13 students who had also studied language on a traditional 
schedule, only two thought they were learning the language less well on the flexible 
schedule . 
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School V 



Grades 7 - 9 - second year flexible. Enrollment: 1000, Estimated socio-economic level 
of school: low -income homes, subsidized housing projects . 40% turnover. Percentage 

going on to post -high school education: data incomplete. Percentage enrolled in 
language program: 31.7%. 

Enrollment by language and level : 

French: I - 3 sections - 90; II - 1 section - 35; III - 1 section - 22. 

Spanish: I - 3 sections - 110; II - 1 section - 30; III - 1 section - 30 

Student /teacher ratio of school: 28/1. Student/section ratio of language program: 31.7/1. 
Schedule : (Mod = 30 minutes) Audio -lingual 

The two teachers are satisfied with the present progTam and prefer it to the traditional 
schedule . They do have problems with students being scheduled into languages they do 
not want and with students cutting classes. They feel the major advantages of the 
flexible schedule are the variety it allows, the responsibility it gives the student, and 
the freedom it gives the teacher in developing his program. 

Future plans: The only change they will make in the next few years is the addition of 
an accelerated French course, 4x2 mods, for 9th graders who enter the school with 
no language training. This course will cover the material covered in the regular 
I - III sequence in one year . 

Of the nineteen students interviewed, 17 said they enjoyed the language class they were 
enrolled in, one said he did not, and one was neutral. The aspect they enjoyed most 
was the oral work. They also mentioned that the shorter period eliminated boredom , 
They suggested the following ways in which the program could be improved: longer 
periods once a week, smaller classes, more cultural material in the resource center, 
and more grammar explanations in class. 
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APPENDIX B 

A PARTIAL List of Criteria and Content for Large Group Activities 



Criteria : 



1. The activities cannot be too tightly structured since the ability level and proficiency 
level of all the students may not be the same . 

2. Pin-point grading seems to be impracticable especially for beginning students if the 
large group activity is in the foreign language. 

3. The activitiy should have high motivational power. 

4. The requisite technical aids and equipment - a good quality speaker system, etc. 
must be available . 

Behaviors: 

1. Vocabulary recognition 

2. Cultural insight 

3. Cultural familiarity - immersion in and realization of another culture. 

a . Movies of highly motivating value . 

b. Programs by visiting personalities or other native speakers ~ 

(If a program in a foreign language is good, one does not have to understand everything.) 

c. Plays (by students of school, by foreign play groups) 

d. Group Singing 

e . Talent Programs 

f. Illustrated Travellogs. 

4. Motivating or exciting activities 

5. Functional contact - initial contact with the foreign culture, development of attitudes 
toward a foreign culture 

6. Listing Comprehension 
e.g., Presentation of dialogs 

7. Choral -oral activity 

e.g.,Practice reading - students follow teacher on a large over-head screen. 
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Carmel Unified School District 
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Superintendent 
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Evanston, Illinois 



Naida Dostal 

Supervisor of Foreign Languages 
Detroit, Michigan 

Esther M. Eaton 

Unitedl States Office of Education 
Washingtion, D. C. 

Edna Golienrt 

Instructor of Foreign Languages 
Rancho High School 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Julia Gonsalves 

Consultant, Foreign Language Programs 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 

Frank M. Griitner 

Superintendent, Modern Foreign Languages 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, V/isconsin 

D. Lee Hamilton 

Acting Director, Division of Foreign Studies 
Burear of Higher Education 
United States Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 



Raymond Muessig 
Professor of Education 
The Ohio State University 
Colombus, Ohio 

James Olivero 
Principal 

Poway High School 
Poway, California 

James E. Smith 
Principal 

Valley High School 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Albert Valdman 
Professor of Linguistics 
University of Indiana 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Dwight W. Allen 

Associate Professor of Education 
Stanford University 

Robert L. Politzer 

Professor of Education and Linguistics 
Stanford University 



Robert Madgic 

Robert Lado Research Assistant 

Dean, Institute of Languages and Linguistics Stanford University 



Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 

William Manger 
Poway High School 
Poway, California 



Robert Morrey 
Research Assistant 
Stanford University 

Philip Kimball 
Research Assistant 
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FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION: 

A CONFERENCE REPORT ^ 

Dwight W. Allen ^ 

Robert L. Politzer 
Stanford University 

A. Background of the Conference 

•r 

Flexible scheduling involves dividing the school day into modules instead 
of into periods as has traditionally been the case. A school faculty selects the 
length of module which is most suitable for the educational purposes which it 
wishes to achieve. Module length of between twenty and thirty minutes is 

common, and these modules are then combined so that classes of varying lengths 
can be established. 

Just as the length of classes can be varied, so can the modes of instruction. 
Three primary modes of instruction are used, depending upon the type of 
learning situation desired. These are large group instruction for listening or 
viewing, small group instruction for interaction; and independent study for 
self-directed learning. 

The lineage of flexible scheduling can be traced to the staff utilization 
studies of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. In recent 
years, however, the greatest impetus has come under the direction of Dwight 
Allen, Robert Bush, and Robert Oakford of Stanford University. The Stanford 

^The conference reported herewith formed part of Research Project 
(”A Survey and Investigation of Foreign Language Instruction under Conditions 
of Flexible Scheduling ) which was performed pursuant to a contract with the 
Office of Education, United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
(Contract No. OE-6- 14-026). 


























School Scheduling System which was a product of their efforts was employed 
for the first time four years ago. At that time four schools were scheduled; 
for the 1967-68 school year, approximately 100 schools will utilize the Stanford 
technology. It has proved to be a potent force underlying curriculum revision, 
and it provides for more effective utilization of the time and talents of teachers 
and of building facilities. It thus gives promise of reconciling economy with 
greater attention to the requirements of the individual student. 

So far little work has been done to investigate the relationship between the 
potential of flexible scheduling and the Inherent characteristics of a subject like 
Foreign Language. The authors of this article decided, therefore, to undertake 
a pilot- study investigating the use of flexible scheduling in Foreign Language 
Education. The study consisted of two parts: (1) a brief investigation of how 
flexible scheduling was utilized in a number of schools and a comparison of 
Foreign Language Education in flexible scheduled schools with Foreign Language 
Education in similar but traditionally scheduled schools. (2) A conference of 
Foreign Language educators and administrators who discussed the results of the 
investigation and made recommendations concerning flexible scheduling and 
Foreign Language teaching. 



ihc investigation of j:^oreign Language instruction under conditions of 



flexible scheduling took a case study approach. The case study data described the 
foreign language program in five traditionally scheduled schools and in five flexibly 
scheduled schools, and to determine the influence of a flexible schedule upon the 
foreign language program, i. e. , what problems it is creating, what problems it is 
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solving, and what problems it is leaving unsolved. 

Five of the ten participating schools had traditional schedules (some of these 
were considering the adoption of a flexible schedule). The five other schools in the 
study had a flexible schedule. The case studies focussed on seven aspects of the 
foreign language program: 



1. scope and sequence, 



2. schedule of the classes, 

3. use and schedule of the language laboratory. 

4. individualization of instruction, 

5. materials and methods of instruction, 

6. evaluation of the foreign language program and student progress, and 

7. problems of staff. 



Detailed reports on the case studies are available as part of the Final Report 
of the project (see note 1). In general, it can t)e said that flexible scheduling made 
dissappointingly little impact on Foreign Language Education. In the area of iscope 
and sequence, articulation between elementary school and junior high or junior 
high and senior high school seemed to be the major problem in both fl exibly and 
traditionally scheduled schools. While most teachers welcome the introduction of 
flexible scheduling and the possibility of individualization of instruction, it was also 
obvious that in some cases, flexible scheduling had in fact created new problems, 
e. g. , total contact time with the language was at time reduced. The utilization 
of the large group in language instruction posed a problem to many teachers. 

In traditionally scheduled schools the laboratory was typically used during class 
time. In the flexibly scheduled schools laboratory time was scheduled independently 
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of class time - a fact which give rise to problems of laboratory supervision and the 
necessity of very careful planning of laboratory work. The independently -scheduled 
laboratory period made it also quite obvious that, for the most part at least, the 
laboratory materials used did not seem conducive to self study and to sustaining the 
students’ interest during the laboratory period. 

The possibility of small group meeting or individual conferences accounted 



for the fact that flexibly scheduled schools could offer Sorti0wli2.t moT 
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zation of instruction than their traditional counterparts. In some flexibly scheduled 
schools upper levels of language instruction were made available to students on an 
individual basis. However, it was felt by most teachers that specific self instruc- 
tional (or at least partially self instructional) materials would be needed in order 
to utilize the full potential of '"'^xible scheduling in the area of individualization 
of instruction.. 

In the areas of methods and evaluation no real difference existed between 
the types of schools. In both types of schools a grading system is applied to a 
lock- step progression through years and student progress is measured in terms of 
the number of years taken and not in terms of any performance criteria. As far 
as utilization of staff is concerned, the flexibly scheduled schools show some 
indication of moving toward differentiation of staff through the introduction of 
laboratory assistants and hiring of para-professional a^^sistants. 



B. Summary of discussion of the Conference 

The following is a brief summary of the discussions of the Conference 
which was held at Stanford University May 27, 28 and 29, 196' 
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The conference on flexible scheduling and the Foreign Language curriculum 
identified various specific areas in which further research is needed in order to 
make maximum use of flexible scheduling in the foreign language education. Aside 
from these specific recommendations concerning suggestions for research, the 
main views expressed by the conference may be summarized as follows: 

The main goal that may be accomplished by flexible scheduling is 
individualization of the instructional process. This individualizatio can be applied 
to all the elements involved in instruction: the pupil, the subject, and the teacher. 

In the usual, non -flexible school situation the fast and the slow learner are often 
kept marching in lockstep in the same class. The classes in French, geography, 
science or wliat have you, meet.„five times a week for the same predefined period. 

If there are two French teachers - one very experienced and skillful and om not 
so experienced - in the same department, the students taught by the experienced 
teacher are lucky the ones taught by the inexperienced one, not so lucky. 

Flexible scheduling - if properly used - has the potential of remedying the 
situation described above: It can help us to break the lockstep - it can be used to 
assign blocks of tine to specific subjects, according to their specific requirements - 
and it can finally help us to distribute teaching assignments in such a way that all 
students, not just some, benefit maximally from the available staff resources. 

The dangers inherent in the use of flexible scheduling are simply two: namely, 
(1) that it might be used expediently to accomplish non- instructional purposes (2) 
that it might be used simply because it is available and as an end in itself, without a 
clear definition of the specific goals which it is supposed to accomplish. It must 
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then be emphasized tliat flexible scheduling is a tool (not a goal) - a tool available 



to us as a result of advance in technology. It happens in many cases that the 



technological advance precedes rather than follows the planning and research needed 



for its most efficient application. Thus the situation of Foreign Language education 



with regard to flexible scheduling resembles in some respects the one that exists 



with reference to the language laboratory. The technological advances in electronics 



liave changed and are changing and improving language teaching teclinique. The 



change occurs as the result of the technological advance which precedes the 



development of the new curriculum and the new educational strategy. 



Individualization of the instructional process through flexible scheduling must 



be preceded by the very essential step of defining the goals of the curriculum. If the old 



pattern of lockstep progression measured by exposure to semester or yearly time 



blocks of five hours a week is to be replaced, then the goal of instruction and the 



content of the curriculum can no longer be expressed in terms of such time blocks. 



If individualization of instruction according to subject and pupil is to take place. 



then "two years of Spanish" becomes a rather meaningless and vague term. Fortunately, 



the concept of a curriculum defined not in terms of time exposure but in terms o.f 



specific levels of proficiency is already widely accepted among language teachers 



(See Nelson Brooks Language and Language Learning , 2nd ed. , 1965, pp, 119 ff) 



However, more work needs to be done to apply this concept in very specific terms 



to the specific curricula and the specific school situation in which they are used. 
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Most language teachers are familiar with the old saying that the average 
teacher teaches the average pupil of her class: too slowly for the upper 50% and 
too fast for the lower 50%. Until the advent of technological advances like development 
of instructional resource centers, laboratories and flexible scheduling the only 
real remedy to this lockstep situation was completely outside the realm of the 
feasible and possible: namely, complete replacement of normal classroom teaching 
by very small group instruction - preferably individual tutoring for each pupil. 

Today there are other alternatives which are based on one simple assumption, namely 
that a careful study of the curriculum and of the learning tasks required of the pupil 
allows us to determine just what parts of the instructional program can be undertaken 
by the pupil working alone, what parts need small group instruction and what acti~ 
vities are such that the size of the group in which they are presented is not relevant. 
One of the major problems connected with the introduction of flexible scheduling 
to the foreign language curriculum is that no such systematic analysis of the foreign 
language curriculum lias been undertaicen. With the possible exception of a few 
experimental programs (in e. g. , A Valdman "Towards Self-Instruction in Foreign 
Language Learning, " IRAL 11 (1964), 1 - 37) there are no instructional materials 
specifically designed in such a way that they differentiate between individual and small 
or large group activities. 

Much of the language learning requires direct interaction between pupil and 
teacher and the possibility to confirm and reinforce correct responses made by the 
pupil “ in other words control over the individual response. The gxoup small 
enough to allow the teacher to maintain control ovei individual responses seems 
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to be one desired by most language teachers. It represents the classroom 
situation for which most of the current teaching materials are designed. As 
far as an individual task performed by the pupil alone is concerned, the currently 
used teaching materials seem to envisage it primarily as a kind of ’’overlearning" 
activity taking place in the laboratory. There seems to be ample evidence to 
indicate that this view of the role of individualized learning and of the language 
laboratory is not particularly fruitful because it turns individualized learning and 
the utilization of the language lab into a rather boring, uninspiring and perhaps even 
distasteful task. As far as a large group activity is concerned, the present teaching 
materials have not even attempted to identify activities in which group size no longer 
matters. Small wonder then that foreign language teachers are most puzzled by 
the problem involved in the use of the large group, and tend to resist the use of 
large groups and advocate the small group (for which the materials are, of course, 
designed in the first place). 

Activities appropriate for the large group need to be identified and subjected 
to research. In considering the problem of large group instruction, some simple 
facts must be kept in mind: (1) Large group instruction may give pupils contact 
with highly qualified members of a teaching staff, whom otherwise, they might never 
meet; and (2) No one knows for sure at what class size the advantage of the small 
group disappears --in other words, at what class size the teacher is no longer 
capable of liaving control over the individual responses of the pupil. Obviously the 
exact nature of the activity and skill of the teacher will have a major influence 
in determining just what the feasible size of the "small group" night be. However, 
many of the foreign language classrooms containing thirty to forty pupils are 




presently conducted with materials designed for small groups under the 
implicit assumption that they are "small groups. " There is a clear indication 
that the advantages of the small group are most likely lost long before the number 
of pupils reaches thirty-five. The systematic introduction of large groups and large 
group act ivities may then finally enable us to bring the advantage of the small group 
to bear in a situation where otherwise small group instruction may not be possible 
at all. 

The utilization of individual, independent learning and of the laboratory for the 
purpose of "overlearning" material that is already familiar must be thoroughly 
reviewed and reconsidered. If individualized learning and the language laboratory 
are to play a vital part in the language curriculum, they must assume a genuine teaching 
function instead of, or at least in addition to, tliat of overlearning and review. 

There are already numerous programmed self- instructional courses in foreign 
language in existance (see the list published by the Clearing House for Self- 
Instructional Language Materials, Center of Applied Linguistics, February, 1965). 
Further experimentation with those programs, developments of new ones specifically 
designed for the high school curriculum, is one of the most imperative tasks in 
curriculum development. There seems to be some indication that a totally self- 
instructional programmed language course may be neither feasible nor necessary 
but that at least large features of the curriculum can be presented in programmed 
form, freeing the teacher for activities performed best in the small or large group. 

Thus programmed instruction alternating with small groups conferences (to which 
the pupil is assigned according to his individual progress) may indeed be one of 
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the most promising ways of breaking the lockstep without significant increase in 

t 

instructional costs (see A. Valdman'* How Do We Break the Lockstep?” Audio -Visual 
Instruction VII 1962). 

Even betore awaiting the development of programmed or partially programmed 
curricula, flexible scheduling should be utilized to assign the pupils to groups 
according to achievement criteria. The existing general practice is to evaluate 
the student’s performance on a fairly continuous basis through weekly quizzes, but 
to make decisions based on the pupil’s achievement only at the end of the semester, 
when it becomes necessary to either pass or fail the pupil. In no subject. is this 
practice more obviously faulty and unjust than in foreign language. Perhaps in 
no other subject is the work done in the third and fourth month of instruction more 
directly based on the foundation laid in the first two months. To let the pupil who 
has not achieved reasonable mastery of the material covered in the first six to 
eight weeks go on in the course makes little sense. As every experienced language 
teacher knows, the chances that the pupil who does not have the foundations will 
catch up and at the same time learn the new material are practically nil. Thus, 
every effort should be made to establish achievement criteria not just for the 
end of the semester, but at more frequenttime intervals (perhaps six to eight weeks) 
and recycle those students who do not achieve the performance level required for 
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continuation. 



Perhaps the most important and immediate contribution which flexible 
scheduling can make lies in the possibility of arranging the curriculum to fit the 
needs of various subjects and breaking the iive-hour-per-week pattern indiscriminately 
applied to all subjects, at all. levels. Whether foreign languages at all levels of 
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the curriculum are taught best through an exposure of five hours per week is. 
to say the least, a doubtful proposition. Research would be needed to determine the 
best possible patterns of allotment of time at various levels. From what we know 
about the nature of skill learning, it seems at least reasonable to assume that in 
the beginning levels of the foreign language curriculum, during the acquisition of 
the basic skills, massive practice and with it more concentrated contact wit'i the 
subject (e. g. , individual, small and large group instruction adding up to more 
than five hours per week!) would be needed. During the later levels involving 
study of literary works, writing of compositions, etc. , the total amount of contact 
per week could very well be diminished. This is also the assumption reflected in 
many foreign language curricula in many foreign countries which follow a pattern 
of diminishing contact as the curriculum progresses. American language teachers 
who sometimes enviously read the reports concerning six- or eight-year foreign 
language curricula abroad, often do not realize that these curricula are not based 




on time allotments which give the same time to every subject every year. Most 
of these curricula in the secondary school programs in Germany and France are 
in fact "flexible, " but the flexibility applies typically to the requirements of the 



subject rather than those of the pupil. Flexible scheduling in the sense in which 



it is discussed here, can enable us to match the needs of the subject to those of 
the individual pupil and achieve flexibility for both. 



One of the very real problems in foreign language education is the high 
number of so-called "Foreign lang lage dropouts:" in other words, the curriculum 



is designed as a three to four level experience, but a large number of pupils never 
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proceed beyond the first or second level. There are many reasons for the 
‘'foreign language dropout rate" and not all can be discussed in this context, but 
there are some on which flexible scheduling can have a definite influence. If, for 
instance, the pupil drops out because the third or fourth level of the curriculum 
influence. If, for instance, the pupil drops out because the third or fourth level 
of the curriculum has a very specific literary or academic orientation which has 
no appeal to his specific needs or interests, then flexible scheduling can be used 
to offer language instruction with a specific practical or business goal. In many 
cases, the dropout may simply occur because the foreign language course conflicts 
with other courses and the schedule. Effective use of flexible scheduling can 
prevent this kind of conflict (see Almon Hoye, "Can Flexible Scheduling Affect 
Foreign Language Enrollments, " Minnesota Foreign Language Bulletin , May, 
1966). Another problem with which flexible scheduling can deal effectively is 
connected with the present trend toward the early start in foreign language. The 
result of the early start, is, of course, that an ever-increasing number of pupils 
is likely to reach third or even fourth level proficiency by the time they reach 
the tenth or eleventh grade in high school, Au that particular point a system of 
rigid scheduling leaves them with the choice of either continuing the foreign 
language system of rigid scheduling leaves them with the choice of either continu- 
ing the foreign language into a fourth or fifth level with a five hours per week 
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exposure - or of dropping it. If they want to continue the study of the foreign 



langnage started in the earlier grades and begin learning a second foreign language, 



a ten-hour time block must be set aside for foreign language --a situation which 
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competencies of the staff -- some teachers may speak the language they teach 
with native or near native competency, while the forte of others may be insight 
in linguistics, special clarity in the presentation of grammatical structure, 
understanding of a foreign culture, etc. Teachers' competencies need to be 
analyzed and teachers should then be used in such a way that a maximum number 
of pupils benefit from their special competencies. In other words, carefully 
planned team teaching programs can be developed and implemented with the 
help of flexible scheduling. In addition we can define tasks (maintenance of 
laboratories, monitoring of laboratory work, etc. ) for which the use of experienced 
teachers may be quite unnecessary and uneconomical. It is thus important to 
determine the various tasks involved in language instruction as well as the 
rejponsibilities of various staff members in relation to those tasks. One of 
the important contributions of flexible scheduling is that of its potential use in 
bringing about differentiation in the teacher staff; senior teachers, "associate" 
teachers, paraprofessionals, non- certificated personnel, resource people and 
student assistants can be assigned specific activities in such a way that maximum 
economy can be combined with maximum efficiency. There is no doubt that this 
kind of instructional program needs a great deal of planning. Especially the 
experienced ^eachcr who could teach "flexibility" by himself within the rigid time 
pattern allotted without the introduction of staff differentiation, may resent the amount 
of time spent in the planning of a team teaching operation. The very same ejqperienced 
teacher should also be the one to realize that flexible team approach which 
takes cognizance of differentiation of the staff does give him the opportunity to 
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in many cases turns out to be neither feasible nor necessarily desirable. 



Flexible scheduling makes it possible to offer a maintenance contact with the 



language which he has already learned to pupil whose main interest is either 



not foreign language or who wishes to study another foreign language. This 



maintenance contact (e. g. , weekly converstaion groups, informal discussions with 



the teacher, etc. ) for which specific curriculum patterns need to be designed, 



may take only one to three hours of the pupil's scheduled time but be sufficient 



to keep the pupil’s interest and proficiency alive. 



Even the most experienced teacher, working with rigid scheduling within 



a fixed time block for every pupil cannot provide flexibility for the individual, 



but he can provide a great deal of flexibility in the sense that he can adopt his 



instructional strategy to the exigencies of the oment. He can react immediately 

I 

to the feedback received from the pupil's response. In the classroom type 



laboratory he can even switch from laboratoiy?^ and individualized instruction 



and back whenever he feels it is necessary to change the mode of instruction. 



The experienced teacher is indeed one of the most flexible educational instruments 



that have ever been devised. The highly experienced, qualified teacher is also 



by no means the most typical teacher. If all foreign language teaching could be^ 



done by highly qualified, flexible personnel, then flexible scheduling may indeed 



lose at least some of its potential advantages; but the language department made 



up entirely of highly qualified teachers is probably very rare. At any rate, it is 



and ought to be very expensive. A more realistic view of the situation in tlie 



typical school is based on the assumption that there will be differences in the 
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make an impact on a larger number of pupils. It goes without saying that 
making this wider impact should be accompanied by an official recognition 
of special competence in terms of title as well as financial reward. 



C. R». commendations and Suggestion^ of the Conference on Flexible Scheduling 
and Foreign Language Teaching. 

1. A flexible schedule should not be adopted before the specific goals to be 
achieved and the alternatives in grouping arrangements and time patterns 
have been thoroughly discussed and understood. 

2. Traditional and flexible programs should be compared for relative effectiveness 

and efficiency and for relative motivational and holding power; effectiveness 
should be analyzed in terms of various achievement scores. , 

3. Teacher-training programs need to be developed to acquaint foreign language 
teachers with the problems and potentials of self-instructioial courses and 
the division of labor between teacher and teaching machine. 

4. Behavioral objectives need to be restated and ordered, wi^i- oeriodic revisions 
based on classroom experience and research findings. ( .-cut performance 
criteria for achievement on various levels of the foreign mguage curriculims 
must be determined. 




5. Research is needed to determine whether alternatives in time patterns change | 

the objectives or their order in the total program. J 

I 

6. Multiple levels, tracks and methodologies should be explored in order to I 

differentiate instruction in terms of achievement of main objectives. I 

^ i 

7. Minimum criteria for entry need to be established for each level of instruction. 1 

J 

8. Systematic use of a differentiated staff should be investigated, including the I 

use of non -certificated personnel. j 

9. Guidelines should be established for the use of various instructional patterns in 
various sizes and types of instructional groups so that appropriate behavior 
patterns and activities may be differentiated for the large -group, small-gr. p, 
laboratory, and independent study. 

10. Motivational factors and appropriate activities need to identified for the 
large -group. 



11. Research is needed to explore the precise potential of individual study and 

the language laboratory as the focal point for language instruction supplemented 
by small-group instruction for the monitoring of student progress. 

12. The use of open and closed laboratories should be investigated using flexible 
scheduling. 

13. The development and use of instructional materials (including video-tape and 
programmed learning programs) should be encouraged in flexible curriculum s; 
groups of schools might cooperate in the development and initial use of such 
materials. 

14. Alternate arrangements of time patterns should be studied in order t) establish 
different alternatives in the spread of instructional time and the necessary 
amount of teacher-pupil contact time at the different levels and to delineate 
maintenance doses for pupils who have reached a desired proficiency level. 

15. While the optimal arrangements of time patterns are sulDject to investigation 
(see 14, above) it seems, nevertheless, quite clear that the large amount of 
functional drill necessary for acquisition of language skills makes it inadvisable 
to use flexible scheduling in such a way that it results in a reduction of contact 
time during the first or second levels of the curriculum- 

16. Alternatives in grouping arrangements should be explored along with new 
alternatives for the recycling of students as their achievement differs from 
their group norm; in other words, various types of pacing need to be tried 
and compared. 

17. Flexible scheduling should be used to allow students to elect different types and 
concentrations of foreign language instruction depending upon the degree of 
proficiency desired as well as the students’ talents and interests. 

18. Differentiated language instruction should be explored in order to determine 
the point at which specialized study should differ in proficiency from general 
educational objectives. 

19. Certain variables should be controlled for experimental study (e. g. , the same 
instructional procedures tried in different group arrangements). 
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foreign lAaguage la the schcolo The prlacip€U '’0 interview was concerned with the 
general background of the school^ the positioa of the school in the communityp the j 

principal'' s peicqUions of the language dq[iartmeat"s problema tnd his ideas about the 
flexible schedule as it relates to the language pxogram. The teachers were asked abc «t 

i 

their present prograoiB and the students were asked about their attitude toward the 
foreign language classesc During the second interview the teachers were again inter** 

i 

viewed and so were an additional ten studentSc. The teachers were asked about their 

] 

future plans for the development of the program^ and their conception of the ideal 

X 

language programo The students were again asked for their attitude toward the foreign 
language claaseso 

The data are summarized In two wayss they are divided according to the seven 
topics mentioned in the main body of the reportp and each of tiie schools is described 
individually in Appendix A> These data will provide the basis for discussion ^ the 
conference to be held May 27 °* 29 at Stanford. The list of participants is attached as 
Appendix Be 

We would like to thank the following schools for their cooperation in this study ; 

Foothill High School in Tustin» California; Golden H^^h School in Goldenp Colorado; 

Lincoln High School in Stocktons California; John MarshaUl High Schtx&l in Portland^ 

Oregon; Peway High School in Poway, California; Roosevelt High School in Portland, 

Oregon; Roy Martin Junior High School in Las Vegas, Nevada; Temple City High School 
in Temple City, California; Valley High School in Las Vegas, Nevada; and Wheat Ridge 
Junior High School in GoIcI^e, ColoradOo 
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The case study data from ten schools reported iu this coofereoce document 
describes the foreign language program in five fxadltionally scheduled schools and in 
five flexibly scheduled schoolso An attempt has been made to identify the problems 
in the traditionally scheduled schools^ and to determine the influence of the flexible 
schedule upon the foreign language program, io Co , what problems It is creating, 
what problems it is solving, and what problems it is leaving unsolved. Possible 
solutions to some of the problems are recommended and areas in which further research 
is needed are identif iedU 

Five of the ten participating schools have traditional schedules (some of these 
are considering the adoption of the flexible schedule)^ The five other schools in the 
study have a flexible ncbedule. All the schools are located in the western part of the 
United StateSo Case studies focus on seven aspects of the forei^ language program: 
lo scope and sequence, 

2. schedule of the classes, 

3. use and schedule of the language laboratory, 

4o individualisation of instruction, 

So materials and methods of instruction, 

6o the foreign language program and student progress, and 
7. stfift 

Bach of ^ research assistants visited each schooL During the first visit, open- 
ended interviews were held with the high school principal, with as many of the foreign language 
teachers as possible, and with about ten students chosen randomly from all the students taking 
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foreign language In tbe echcolo The prlacip{U'’@ interview was cencemed with the 
gene>?al background of the achool^ the position of the school in the community^ the 
principal's perceptions of the language d^fiartment's problems and his ideas about the 
flexible schedule as it relates to the language program. The teachers were asked abt ^ 
their present programs and the students were aaked about their attitude toward the 
foreigu language classesc During the second interview the teachers were again inter*" 
viewed and so were an additional ten studentSc The teachers were asked about their 
future plana for the development of the programs and their conception of the ideal 
language programo The students were again asked for their attitude toward the foreign 
language claases. 

The data are summarized in two wayss they are divided according to the seven 
topics mentioned in the main body of tbe reports and each of tt«e schools Is described 
individually in Appendix A> These data will provide tbe basis for discussion ^ the 
conference to be held May 27 * 29 at Stanford. The list of particlpanta is attached as 
Appendix Be 

We would like to thank tbe following schools for their cooperation in this study % 
Foothill Hi.gh School In Tustin» California; Golden H^^h School in Goldens Colorado; 
Lincoln High School in Stocktons California; John Marshall High Scixx&l in Portland, 
Oregon; Peway High School in Poway, California; Roosevelt High School in Portlands 
Oregon; Roy Martin Junior High School in Laa Vegas, Nevada; Temple City High School 
in Temple City, California; Valley High School in Las Vegas, Nevada; and Wheat Ridge 
Junior High School in Gold^^, ColoradOo 
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S t:opa and Seotueaca 

The following laoguagos nod levels are offered: 

Traditional Schools 



A. j^paniah l*4v French 1*4, German 1-4, Latin 1*3 

IL Spanish 1*4 (3 and 4 in one class), French 1*4, German 1-3, Latin 1-3, 

Rnssiaa 1-4. 

C. {^finish 1-4, French 1*4, German 1-4, Latin 1-2. 

D« Danish 1-4 (3 and 4 in one class), French 1-4 (3 and 4 in one class), German 1-4. 
Eo %ianish i-3, French 1-3, Risssian 1-2. 

Trend line: S^paoish 1-4, French 1-4, German 1-4, Latin 1-3. 

Flexible Schools 

L Sjpanish 1*4, French i-4, German 1-4 (2, 3, and 4 in one class), Latin 1*4 

(3 .. >d 4 in one class). 

Uo (Data IncompleSe) Danish 1-4, French 1-4, German 1-3, Latin 1-2, Russian, 

SL Sjpanish 1*4, l^rench 1-4 (3 and 4 Isi one class), German 1*3. 

IVo %}aalsh 1-3, French 1-3, German 1-2, Latin 1-2. 

V« %$aaish 1-3, Freiich 1*3. 

Trend line: Spanish 1*4, French 1-4, German 1-3, Latin 1-2. 



NOTE; The following code is used: Tl^ traditionally scheduled schools are denoted 
by A B C D B, the five flexibly scheduled schools lqriniinVV;BandV 
are junior high schools. 
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The msashQZ given ai^er each language refers £c the number of years that language 
is offered in the sshoolo The^ numbers have no ^f&sesce to levels of achievement, e« g, , 
Danish of School I covers only Level 1 of the A-LMo The and sequence of the 
foreign language courses is ejected very little by the Introduction of a flmdble schedule 
as can be seen by a comyparlson of the above data. The major criteria for determining 
what lenguagss and levels are to be offered in any one school is the e]q^^£ed class enroll- 

I 

mento The schools participating in the project generally had few plans for sdditioa or 
deletion of courses from their curriculuxnp 

The m^or problem seems to be articulation between elementary school and 
junior high ^liool aiad between junior high school and high echooL At Sci^ol B students 
with four levels of acMevemeut were combined into a French I class; some stcuisnts 
had had no French, some had had one year in ti^ junior gh ecisool, some tea<i had two 

> 

yeaars in the junior high school, some had had diree years in the junior hig^ schoolo la 
other cesssp sonas students with foreign languid b^lsgrouBd from the elementary ^hool 
were combined with students with no p^vious esqperience In tl^ first year of a language 
at the junior hig^ schooL 

A possible solution to the problem of articulation seems to he the development 
of a psrformaime criteria for advancement from one level to anotkisr ratli^r than the 
lock-st^ yearly progrtjssion, 

2. The Schedule 

Traditional Schools 

Schools A-E: trendline: class period 50-53 minutes five times per waeko 




1 






Flexible Scbooie 

School b Moduli!!! length 18 minuteso 4x3 mod> , med. gxoup/week, * 

5x1 mod, laboratoiy/weeko 
Contact timci!^: 

Class 160 minutes/wk, labo 6S mins/wko 
Total " 225 mioe/wk 

Sclx»ol U: Modulks length 21 mia, 4x2 mod med groiq>/wk, 1x2 mod large group/wk; 
4x1 me])d lab/wk« 1x1 mod conf/wk 
Contact tlmc!^ 

Class » 185 min/wko laba 65 min/wkp coni - 16 min/wk 
Total “ 265 mln/wk 

School IUj Modiille length 27 mia 1x2 mod togs gro«p/wkp 3x2 mod small gewp/^K 
1x2 med lango lab/wk; French: 5x2 mod med groim/wk 
Contact time: 

Class “ 195 raiii/wk„ lab, 50 min/v/k or 245 min/wk 
Total * 245 min/wk 



♦ 4x3 mod med grrmp/wko This abbreviation stands for the following ®:hedule: The 
classes meet 4 time® for 3 modules of medium size groups per weeks small group is lO^lS 
studentSp medium size gtotsp (medo groups) is 20-25 students; large group is all the stu- 
dents of one level (SCt-llo); lang. labo means language laboratory, andconfo is conference 
time. 
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School IV: Modul<^ length 20 miiio *°lz2 mod large group/wk^ l3t2 modo med. groiq>/wk» 



Zz'^ mod amiill group/wko SxX mod back ichedullng/wk* 



Contact time: 



Claas ° 160 min/wk» back acbeduling - 50 min/wk 



Total * 210 mla/wk, 



School V: Module length Zj miOo 5x1 mod, med group/wk, lang^ lab. used during 



the cl&sa for 10 min* twice/wk* 



Contact time: 






Class <° 125 min/wk. No lang. laK time outside of classo 
Total *■ 125 min/wk, 

Trend line: total contact timeo 210-265 min/wk» exc^t lor school V c lasses which 
generally meet 4 to 5 times per week. 



When the teachers in the flexibly acbeduled schools were asked "Are you able to 

cover as much material on the flexible scheduling as on the traditional scheduling?" three 

replied yes; thirteen said nOo At scIkjcI II they said they covered as much material in lees 

teacher time (three hours and twenty minute«/week)o but they had an additional one hour 

and five minutes of laboratory timCo School V has changed their genera! objectives so that 

they cover in three years only on© level of material v/hich was traditionally covered fn one 

or one and one -half years. Tl^y feelo laswevero that they cover tliis one level better. At 

school I the teachers estimate that they will be one»h> If year behind at the end of four years. 

At school IV one teacher said he is covering only sixty per cent of the material that he 

covered with tlie same materials on the traditional scheduling, He has forty per cent less 

'^Back scheduling - this is supervised study time required by the State law to bring the 
total number of hours of the foreign language iq> to the State minimum. 
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contai^t time than on the traditlonai echedaling and no laboratoryo In school ni one 
teacher said that the problem is caused by large enrollment Tatfacor than the scheduling, 
When, the teachers in the^ flexibly scheduled schools were askiffd If they felt that they 
covered the material as well as they could have in a tradittoiial ipicogramp ten teachers 
said yes, and seven teachers said no (four of the no's were imni school l)o 

None of the traditionally scheduled schools used large ]pn>ups in the language 
programc. Of the five flexibly scheduled schools examlnedp Um did not use any large 
groups in tbeir foreign language programs and in the otl^r t liunscs one or two of the 
languages did ttot use the large groig>o Of the twenty *=elght tiMic' ers from the tradition^ 
ally scheduled schools^ nine said it had no use, tviro were m l: sure,one said it has no 
use for the first years and the remaining sixteen were not sf^iinst tho large gioupo 
However, they generally agpreed that it could be used to best advantage only for culture 
presentationso Oo g, , fllmsp native ^eakers, lectures, andi for testingo A few thought 
it could be used for introduction of the grammar unitSo 'XV-o thought it could also be 
used for choral repetition<, In the ^k2K>ls in which the EBF' material is being used the 
teachers plan to use the large group to present the films« 

Ten of the nineteen teachers interviewed in the fteibiy scheduled schools saw uo 
value in the large group, and one teacher saw no val?je foz’ the first year. Those v/bo 
used the large group, or saw value in it thought it usieful miiinly for culture presentations, 
testing, and general grammar introductionso 

The percentage of teachers rejecting the large gro^> is considerably Mgber among 
those v/ho have had es^rience with lt« Very few of the teai;hers who use it, consider it 
useful in the learning of the lenguagOo 



The large groi^ is not now effectively ui^d in the fosceign kmgusge prcgram» The 
large grtJip could be very valuable in saving teacher time and in reducing the class size 
lor small grotjq;> instructlono It would; therefore; be worthwhile to study such factors as 
teaching methods* materials and the facilities that could make the large group a valuable 
part of the language learning processo especially in the first two yeaxBo The preaentation 
of culture; for which large groiqp is most often uased now» plays a very minor role in 
the ov^all objectives of these beginning classes; so minor; in fact; that it does not 
warrant one period per weak set aside for this purpcfO; Since the first and second levels 
of a foreign language are the only ones large enough to make the concept of large groups 
meaningful; new approaches and concepts are needed if this concept is to continue as an 
integral part of the language programo 

The teachers* comments on their respective schedules^ 

Problems mentioned by the teachers in the traditionally scheduled schools 
include the following: 

!• The schedule Is not flexible enough (mentioned by four teacl^raX 
2. The class is too long (mentioned by eight); 

3^ Classes are too large (mentioned by four); 

4e No Independent help is possible (mentioned by six); 

So StHX and facilities are Inadequate (mentioned by three); 

In the flexibly scl^duled schools several problems were mentioned by the teachers 
1. Not enough time in the class per week (twelve teacl^rs); 

2; Problems with computer scheduling ** the same language section is between 
different teachers during the week, the student is placed in difterent sections during 
the week, several language sections for the same student are scheduled for the 
same dayo 
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X Students not in a foreign language class every day (six teachers). 

4o Misuse of free time by some students ^iv<* teachersX 
S» No regular pattern in the schedule (4 teaclierei). 

6* Inadequate and facilities (ssveii teac£iers)o 

Some of the teachers on the flexible schedule see certain advantages in this 
schedule; 



!• The possibility of variation in the schedules and the lack of monohmy (nine teachers). 

2 . More firee time for the teachers for preparation, etc. (eight teachers). 

3. Higher student motivation Cfour teachersli. 

4. Availability of the langua^^ laboratory for the students' use (three teachers). 



Discussion of the piroblems of the traditional schedule and the efigect of the flexible 
schedule on the proigram. 

Under the fle^xible schedule the possibility exists to combine various elements 
of the language program, 1. e. , the large group, the small group, laboratory %vork. Individual 
study and conference time. In a variety of vfaySo This type of schedule may also be revised 
to yield a different combination of these elements; this is impossible in the traditional 
program. Therefore, tbss problem of rigidity of the schedule rr^ay i:?deed by solved by tiie 

flexible schedule. However, a great deal dcipends upon tbs staff and administration of each 
school. At school III the foreign language p:n»gram was substantially revised at the 

middle of the year, and at school II the foreign language program is revised each year. 

At school ! the teachers feel that they have liitle to say about the schedule they receive; 
they feel that the schedule is forced upon them by the computer. 
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Another problem which can be solved by the flexible schedule, namely the problem 
of class length, has not yet been solved. Under a flexible schedule where classes have 
been shortened and dally contact has been compromised, teschers perceive a problem of 
insufficient class time per week. 

Staff time for small classes in flexibly scheduled schools has been gained thiou^ 
the use of the large group, by a reduction of class time, by esipanded use of the hinguage 
laboratory, or by the hiring of additional teachers. As already mentioned, the large 
group is not used effectively by many teachers in flexibly scheduled schools, and a 
majority of tbs teachers object to the reduction of class time as presently exists in most 
flexibly ^hsdulsd schools. A language laboratory program has not yet been developed 
v/hlch is an adequate substitute. Often unrealistic staff ratios still exist in flexibly 
scheduled scboolSo 

The pro blem of individual help is lessened to some degree by teacher°*student 
conferences during free time under flexible schedules, but relatively little advantage is 
taken of this opportunity by the students., Upper division courses with small enrollments, 
two of which are usually combined to form one class in a traditionally scheduled school, 
are usually scheduled as independent study. However, the broader possibilities for 
individual he^, L e . , individual instruction and advancement at the student's own pace at 
all levels of language study, have not yet been realized, Tl^se possibilities will be 
discussed in more detail under the section titled "Individualization of Instructiono " 

The flexible schedule has little effect on tbs adequacy of the facilitieso Since the 
language laboratory tends to be used more exteusively in the flexibly scheduled schools, 
inadequacies in the laboratory material and facilities become much more apparento 
These problems will be discussed in greater detail under the section titled "Language 



Laboratory. " 
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Student comments on ^elr respgcftl^ sehecfeiles o 

Ihe students in the traditiLanal program (N- 97) did not have much to say 
about the schedule . Eighteen to twenty students mentioned that their language 
program in general was boring, bu: this term refers both to the schedule and 
to the lack of variation in the classroom activities . Dissatisfaction with the 
period length was mentioned by ten students and the fact diat the class was txjo 
large was mentioned by five students . The improvements suggested by the 
students for the traditional program included a change In the period length - 
either logger or shorter > (mentioned by 13 students), more variety in class 
activity or In die schedule (7) . 

Students in the fle^ly scheduled program (N = 97) were more verbal . They 
like the following elements of their prugram: 

1 . Varietji' in the class schedule (mentioned 22 times) 

2 » class not every day and free time during the school day (21) 

3 . teacher contact outside of class (13) 

4 . variation in class length (14) 

5. small classes (2). 

The improvements suggested for the flexible schedule included: more teacher 
contact (10), longer period (6), class every day (4), smaller classes (4). 

Of those students interviewed in the flexibly scheduled schools who had studied 
foreign language on a traditional and a flexible schedule (N 51), twenty diree 
said that they learned more on the flexible schedule, thirteen ^id that they learned 
just as much, nine felt tha t they learned not as much, and six students were not sure . 

In summary all the students stated that they were pretty well satisfied with 

their program. Students on the traditional schedule did not specify what they liked 

about the program, although they mentioned several specific dislikes. In contrast, 

to this attitude, students on the flexible schedule had a great deal to state about those 

*lt is difficult to interpret student comments due to the unnatural interview situation; 
however, the interviewers feel that the problems and attitudes e;q;sres8ed by only a 
few. may be widespread. 
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elemeats v;i7lch lliey liked and very little to mention about things which ihey 
disliked. 

Future plans . 

Schools A, C, and D had no plans for change within die next year ot two . Ihe 
administration has considered adopting a flexible schedule, but no real plans are 
being made . School B will adopt a flexible schedule in the fall of 1966. Ihe principal 
appears to have been the moving force in the adoption of this schedule, and the foreign 
language program was formulated by die teachers with his guidance . The schedule will 
Cc j^xw<**ly the follov?mg* first and second ye^^AUf, . , uied. jgxOup/week, ^<xi 

mod. lab/week; third and fourth years, 3x3 mod., mad. group/week, bdxnod, 
lab. /week. School E vnll also go on a flexibly scheduled program and the principal 
again appears to be the leading f jrce in the adoption of this type of schedule . All 
classes will be 1 module in lengHi; the schedule / week is the following: I large group, 

2 med. groups, 2 small groups, and one lab. 

In the flexible scheduled schools, two of the three schools which still have the 
large group (I, in) are going to eliminate it in the next y^^^r. Two of the schools 
01, 111) wish to have more teaching -contact time for die language classes, and school 
n already has a total contact time equal te that of the traditiocally scheduled schools . 
Two schools (I, II) want classes to meet five days a week, and one school (V) already 
has such a schedule in all the foreign languages . Schools 111 and IV are not yet 
certain about their schedules for the future ^ althou^ in school III the French c2&si^s 
already meet five days a week, and it could be predicted that the remaining language 
classes will also adopt such a schedule. 

The future plans of the flexibly scheduled schools indicate the trends which have 
alreacfy been alluded to: 



o 
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1. the large group will be elimimted, 

2 . the total contact time will be increased to appro:^mate that of 
traditJonally scheduled schools (except in school V)p 

3 . classes wiU be scheduled every day . 

In short, there is teacher sentiment to return to more traditional time patteros 
and student sentiment v^ch is more supportive of flexibility and continued experimental 
patterns. 

3. The lanjpiage laboratory 

The language laboratory :1s alv/ays used during the class hour in the traditionally 
scheduled schools, but it is stdtieduied independently of the class time in fleidbly 
scheduled schools. School IV has no langisags laboratory j school Dhada laboratory; 
but it has been removed; schools A and C have only portable language laboratories; 
and the rest have a regular laboratory . Typical patterns of laboratory use for each 
school follow: 

Tradltionai Schools .* 

School A ; 2/week for 20-30 minutes. (The teachers have to use the laboratory on 
the day that they are scheduled for it, whether they are ready or not) 

School B; used regularly by one language as a classroom, the equipment is used once 
per v/eek for twenty minutes . 

School C; used sporadically by one of the four teachers for 10-15 minutes / week. 

School D : no laboratory . 

School E : 2/3 week for 20 minutes . 

Trend line ; 2/ week for 20 minutes during the class period. 

Flexible Schools ; 

Schooni^ 5 / week for 13 minutes (only SpasUsh 1,2; French 1,2; German i). 



School 11; 4/week for 16 minutes (only German, French, Spanish I and 2; somewhat 
less for German, French, Spanish 3 and 4) . 
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School in : 1/weelc for 50 minutes with 5 -minute break (only Gterman 1. Spanish 1 and 2.) 
School IVs 2 / week for 10 minutes (during the class period). 

School V ; no laboratory. 

T^end line: The laboratory is used more consistently here than in traditionally 
scheduled schools; however, only one school (II) has a well-defined laboratory program 
for all languages and all levels . 

The uses of the laboratory are the same for both traditionally and flexibly scheduled 
schools; 

^ 1. reinforcement of fee material oresenied in fee class (mentioned by 20 teachers) 

2, listening comprehension (mentioned by 9 teachers), 

£ 3. toe opportunity to hc^r a variety of native speakers (4), 

^ 4. testing (2). 

There are the problems mentioned most often by fee teachers in reference to 
the language laboratory: 

[ 1. fee laboratory ^es not v?ork properly cr is damaged extensively by fee students. 

L . 2. the pupils are bored. 

I 3, the longer periods are monotonous, 

4. fee teachers would lilce to be in fee laboratory to help their students. 

Several teachers said that they felt feat feey could help their students learn to 

respond more easily and pronounce berter if feey were able to be in fee laboratory 

when their students were there. In all the schools where the laboratories are in usr, 

f 

}■ teachers complain that fee laboratory or parts of it are generally no*- functioning 

properly. Some of fee mechanical failures are caused by student vandalism . All 

of the schools mentionsd feat feey had discipline problems in the iaboratery and had 

n 

to continually check fee equipment to make sure feat the students were not destroying 
it. in School D where fee laboratory period was one hour in lengdi, such extensive 
damage was done in one yeer fear, fee laboratory had to be removed. Many of fee 
I teachers notice that the students become bored after 15'«'20 minutes of repetition and 
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drill ^rk. We suggest that there is a high correlatioa between period length, 
boredom, and vandalism . 

Student comments on the language laboratory . 

Similar comments on the laboratory were made by students from both the flexibly 
and traditiozsally scheduled schools, therefore, these data were combined. 

In answer to the question: "Do you like the language laboratory?", the students 
(N = 75) replied: 

Yes: 40 No: 22 Neutral: 13 
They found the laboratory helpful in the following ways : 

For pronunciation: 25 

For improvement of listening comprehension: 3 
For speaking: 4 

For removal of inhibitions against oral responses: 4 

When students were asked what diey disliked about the laboratory tliey replied: 

The repetition In the laboratory is boring: 33 
The laboratory is not used enough: 9 
The earphones are uncomfortable: 6 

The laboratory materials are difficult to understand, and the students, 
therefore, did not learn much: 5 
The drills did not require any thinking: 4 
Better material is needed: 4 
The laboratory is too impersonal: 3 

Student comments highlight a conflict between student and teacher perception; 
teachers consider die major use of the laboratory to be reinforcement, whereas students 
perceive their major benefit from the laboratory to be improvement in their pronuncia - 
tion. In fact, the shidents do not even mention the reinforcement of structure and 
patterns as a benefit, and their major complaint is that this repetition is boring, 
indicating at least a problem in communication. Severalstudent complaints are 
related to materials, i.e., some of die students complain they do not learn, because 
they do not understand the drills; other students say that the drills require no thinking, 
and some studenhmentlon the need for new materials . This student boredom seems 
o 
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to be confirmed by tJie destruction of tbe laboratory equipment. To improve 
laboratory instruction one must consider more carefully tbe objectives, resultant 
materials and tbe period length. 

Another area of concern is the physical set**up of the laboratory. Since some 
students mentioned the fact that the laboratory is too impersonal or that the earphones 
hurt their ears, the construction of booths convmient for both pupil and teacher and 
the development of comfor^ble headsets seem to have priority. 

Future Plans: TraditiOBal Schools 

School A pifln« two more portable laboratories. 



School B will be going o^ a fleidble schedule next year . Those who have 
planned dieir program state that tbe laboratory requirement will be twice a week 
for one module » The laboratory will not be used as a classxoom . 

School C has no future plans for she laboratory. 

School D has no fiitiare plans for the laboratory. 

Schcol E will go on a schedule md the laboratory requirement will be 

once per week for one module . The teachers would like for die laboratory to be an open 
laboratory. They also want more duplicate materials and equipment. 

Trend line: Plans for the future use of die laboratory for traditional schools are tied 
fx> plans for a fierible sche(hile . 

Future Plans: Flexible Schools 



School I wants to have die laboratoiry period scheduled by die computer. 



School II has no future plans to change laboratory use except to try to make 
it more available for die studsintii during dieir free time . 

School III wants lEiore dufiiicate material and would like to have the language 
classes meet nearer to the labo2.'a*^xy . 
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School IV l8 going to install outlets for a dial system laboratory in three 
classrooms. 

School V hBiB no future plans for the laboratory , 

The need to improve the laboia^ry has an important potential in reducing the 
teacher’s loads Le»b by reducing class time and class si^s and in its use for the 
individualizatioiii of instructioa. Both the teacher and the student mi^t benefit more 
from the laboratory, if one were able to cbvelop materials and techniques in the 
labozatory ^lat 'ivould enable the student to ach*ally leam bsw material rather than 
just for rch^Grcciiaeiitp listening cosnprehensionp and pronuxEciation . Pew schools 
have a well deliited l^boTBtsry program; most are token programs “ used to vary 



the class &Gdvity - meeting only once or twice a week and in some of the language 
classes only. 

Reccwnmendatioi t s concerning the language laboratoiry . 

la order for the laboratory to become a vital part of the program it should 
occupy a significant portion of the ctudents' contact time with the language. The 
consensus the teachers intearviewed is that the period should be about 20 minutes 
loBgc diough there is little empirical verifies tion for diis recommendationa A daily 
laboratory period exposure would seem to be an ideal schedule if the goals and 



materials for the ial5oralx)ry were changed; the language laboratory could be useful 



not only for reinforcement and repetition but also for initial presentation of reading, 
writing and strucnire. This would require develoisneiij qj new znateriiais; 
including the possibility of programmed laboratory materials. 

An audio -video-taped program with concomitant work-books, i,e., a book 
contEining exercisers which would coordmate eye, hand, and ear in useful, productive 
activity, would perhaps increase learning and reduce boredom , Also new and varied 
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ma^rial should be de^loped for the Directives for vAiich die laboratory is presently 
being used: pronunciatioii and listening comprehension. These ma^rials should relate 
to the classroom activity but not be a repetition of it. Again the material should not 
be strictly audio. 

The teachers interviewed feel that die person in charge of the laboratory should 

‘■A 

not only be able ^ run die equipment, but also be able to help the students widi any 
questions or problems vdiich they have . Some teachers and students felt that there 

f. 

shoul^d be constant evaluation of dse students’ progress in the laboratory. Laboratory 
esiperience might well be supervised or monitored by tsachsir who hCviC SO rcspcnsi'^ a 

bility f6r the oper&tioa of the equipment and other staffing airrangements need to be 

\ 

considered. 

4. Individualization of festruction. 

Of the teachers interviewed <N » 47) tvi^nty-seven think there is more opportunity 
for individiiAlization of Issl^ictlon with a flexible schedule . Five teachers mention that 
there is a greater possibility for die highly motivated student. Two diink it depends 
on the teacher; one says it is good only for cultural material; diree ^y there is no 
greater opportunity for iadividualizatioa of instruction; die rest have no opinion, in 
view of the large majority replying yes, one would expect to see more exciting 
thii^ happening in the flexibly scheduled schools titan iu the traditionally scheduled 
schools. 

Metiiods of individualization of insuniction in the tradiHonaliy scheduled schools 
consist of tile following: extra work for brighter students (mentioned by 13 teachers), 
individual work after school for tiie slower students (17). lii ^hool B one French 1 
class, compt^sed of students with four levels of achievement, is divided into four 
groups, each of which alternates between independent study in the library and laboratory 
and work with the teacher . In School E one Spanish 3 class is divided by performance 
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02 ie day pes: ^veek» on ^^hich day the teacher tr/orks with omi group while the otiber ia 



on independent 8tu(^„ 



Similar actl'vities are being conducted in tee flexibly isdluechiled schools; extra 



work for tee brighter students (mentioned by 6 teachers); c<Hiferences for the slow 



students held during tee students* frera time (6 teacbers)» but the students (bright and 



slow) do not mke adi?ant&ge of teis opportunity (3 teachers) » In tee German 1 classes 



In. School If tee slower ctus^nts use tee A - L M material axid tee fester ones use 



Mueller materials • Two slow students are excused from te€s Spanish 4 class once a 



week to work with tee teacher. Two teachers &l Scuodl I eiccu:^ bright students fxoisi 



the langua^ labcAotOjiy w w oup^I^’ijsrcnsary readings in School II one teaclia 






conference per week is regularly scheduled for all beginnJjcig language students . 

At School IV one Spani^ teacher lets all of his pupils work at teeir own pace (using 
a traditional grammar method) , Whatewr die potential there is very little difference 
between what is being done on individualization in the traditionally scheduled schools 



and what is beinf done in tee flexibly scheduled schools . Hie flexible schecktiing does 
have tee advantage teat the teacher "pupil conferences do not lliave to lake pilace after 



school but can take place during free time . Hie major dMeirence between tee two ^pes 
of schedules is found in a conparison of tee programs of tef? upper levels of the language . 
In tee tmditlonaily scheduled schools small enrollment ueually requires that the 
third and fourth year classes be scheduled togeteer, while ici tee flexibly scheduled 



schools these upper are gensiaily scheduled on iadepssndest stody. The studenio 



are given specific assignments and have conferences with teiss teacher once every week or 

two» 



Future Plans ; Schools B and E will ado{^ a flexible st. *edul-«« so they will namtally be 
able to take advantage of tee possibility of holding student -^hsacher conferences during 
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school and of scheduling the up| ? le'vels of a lai^guage on independent study » Schools C 
and D will not change the present programs for individualization. School A will introduce* 
next year, a pilot program in the beginning Spanish courses. All the Spanish one classes 
will be scheduled at same period and divided by ai^iievement into three groups O^dgjhp 
average 0 and low). Ihese groups will be re^wiluatsdand reformed, if necescmry, every 
two or three wee&s . The flexible schecMed schools have no plans for changes in their 
program for individualisatiouo With the exception of the pilot program in School A, 
there will be no change in die type of individualization done in any of the schools . 

Trend line for both flexibly and traditionally scheduled schools; Tlie bri^t students 
are gi"mn extra wor&„ the slow students are gi\’ea extra time, ei&er in a conference 
period or after school . Upper levels of language classes are usually scheduled on 
independent study (only in flexibly scheduled schools), no change is forseen in the 
near future . 

A most important aspect for language programs in tSae flexible schedulixigp i.e., 
the possibility for the student te advance at his own (mce, is not being realized. 

Ihe development of the language laboratory program would greatly aid the teacher 
in his attempt to individualize instruction. Ihe establi^iment of a comprehensive 
resource center for foreign languages would create an area to which the student could 
go to do independent* smdy on assigned topics. In addition to magazines and newspapers 
in the various languages, the resource center should also contain programmed textbooks, 
reference grammars, works of literamre, lexicons, listening stations for tepes and 
records . With these resources at ^e teacher*s disposal , a single teacher can work 
individually with various sub-grcups of his own class while the other members of the 
class are either in the resource center or in ^e language laboratory . The possibility 
also exists of establishing language classes in which the students are grouped by 
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performance if a school has sewral teiicliers in ^ one lax^uage^ i.e. School A's pilot 
program . Fore if one is so haw several levels of performance within the contei^ of 
one level of material^ ihere must either be several teacherSs as in the case of School 
A 9 or pedagogically sound teacher substitutes or supplements. 

.5. Materials and hiethod d Instruction 

No matter what scheduling a school has*, It is necessary for further research to 
be dose to determine the best material and methods for the "Deaching of foreign languages. 
Ecletic approaches between the extremes of a pure grammar 'translation method and 
of a {Ksre dizrect method are appearingo A genera! trend seems to be that the students 
la a sii'oz^ly grammar oriented program would prefer more oral work and diat 
students in a program which employs an audio ''lingual method desire more explanation 
endgs'ammar. In School D, which uses a traditional method^ for essimple, eight 
shideiita out: of twenty said that they would prefer more oral work, la Schools B and 
E,, which use an audio '^^visual me^od; fourteen out of tfairty<»nine students mentioned 
flat they wanted less oral work and more espI.inaticnSo 

A detailed discussion of material and methods is beyond the sc®|^ of ^is reportp 
however^ variety and availability of material do e^ect the eMciency of individualization 
of iastmceion in the areas of laboratory^ resource cezttorp and the classroom *, aisd are 
potential sources of leverage unde? a flexible schedule^ i.eep with a flexible schedule 
a wider variety of materials is izeeded and more diverse resources can be utilized in a 
sizzle program , There is a need to have more coordis^tlon of toe materials used. They 
must reinforce and supplement each other without unwanted repetition. 

6. Evaluation of the Foreign Language Program and Student Prog ress 

When asked if they were satisfied with their present psrogramp the teacimrs on the 
traditiDoal sche du l i ng answered in the following way; nine said yes, thirteen no. 
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and six vfsxe neutral o Of the 8a teachersp fifteen thought they would prefer the flexible ‘i 

> 

scheduling^ one said he would not« and twelwe had no opinion. The teachers in the 

V 

flexibly sch^ Ailed schools when asked if they were satisfied^ answered in the following 
ways ei^ were satisfiedp ten were notp and one wars neutral. Asked if !ihey preferred 
it te the traditional scheduling; fourteen said yea, tliree said nOp and two were undecided. 
Although die teachers are not yet satisfied with the flexible scheduliiigp very few of diem 
would want to return te a traditional schedule . They see the possibilities f6r iinpro^- 
meat in their flexibly scheduled program . Improvements and change are made some- 
times as often as twice a year . Schools 0 and lU &x'ti good esanifaes of *ni p type of :■ 

development: School III« after the first semester of its first year^ completely rescheduled 

mai^ of its language classes; School U, in its third year on the flexible scheduling has I 

) 

finally arrived at a program which satis^ed almost all of the la 23 |guage teachers « In I 

! 

i- 

the traditioiialiy scheduled schools no such dialogue and no ^ch development exists. i 




Ihe student performance is evaluated die sam way in bodi types of schools: an arbitrary 
system of grading is applied to a lock°step progression dirouj^ years one through four. 
Student progress is measur jd in terms of the number of years take n and not in terms 
of any performance criteria. This system must be changed if the concept of lndiviA 2 aii~ 
zation of instruction is to take on any meaning. For if a student is to advaiice at hie 



own pacOp valid criteria must be developed to measure diis advancement and programs 
must contain alternatives which reflect differential rates of progress. 

7. Steff 



The flexible scheduling has little effect upon the staffing of the languaget classes and 
little effect upon the staffs” utiUzation of its time to date. In most high schools there 
is only jne teacher for each language » with the possible exception of Spanish and* 

dierefore, team teachizig and similar activities are currently not considered feasible. 
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**« teachers in the flexibly scheduled sdcool spesu a ppro 3 timately die same amount 
of time in the total program (classroom laboratoryp and stu^ supervision, and 
scheduled conference time) as the teachers do in the traditional program . They also 
haw approximatoly the same number of students. Two flexibly scheduled schools 
ha'as laboratory assistantss School II has a fuU-time laboratory assistant; School I 
has a laboratory assistant for two or three modules per day. School V has a para = 
professional to aid the French teacher with hex large enrollment (260 students). The 
teacher's pay is determined by years of experience and units of credit in all the schools. 
No change appears imminent in the staffing of the language program in ai^ of the 
schools. 

Alternatives to die present or.^nization and use of die teaching stsf? azfe obviously 
needed both in the conception and assignment of professionals and in the use of 
technical support and clerical staff. 

Summary of Report 

Teachers and students in She ton case study schools generally prefer the 
flexible scheduling to the tmditional pattern despite persistent problems. However, 
few substantive aliematives are being developed to alleviate diese problems even in 
flexibly scheduled schools . *Ihe major {ucoblems seem to be student e;i^[)osure time 
to tfto language, uses of toe lar^ group, uses of the language laboratory «n d the; 
development of a program for the Indlvidi^liaation of instruction. Research is 
needed to find uses for the large group. The relationships of students exposure time 
to learning needs much study . One of the least understood and poorly used aspects 
of the total program is the laboratory. Objectives and laboratory materials need 
to be changed to make the lalbomtory a more vital part of language learning, 
especially to promote the individualisation of instruction. Materials for the total 
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program, classsioom mateziisLla. laboratory materi&lS; and resource center ; 

~ 

materials » must be coordinated more emotively in flexibly scheduled programs 

*j 

if they are to supplement end reinforce each other. Performance criteria lor 

k 

N 

each language ^which better facilitate individualization of instruction and articulation 

/ 

r 

from grade school to Junior hig^ school to high school . 

Possibilities of a differentiated teaching staff are also raised 1^ the availabiliQr 

i 

ii 
y, 

of a flexible schedule . 
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School A 

<9 - 12) - tradlUoasJL BnzDllmeat: 1830c Hstimcled socio-dcoaomlc level of 
ochool: mixed middle^class, some upper clessc Percenta^ going on to post- high 
^faool educetion: ^'0%c Percentage of student body enrolled in foreign language: 60^. 

Bnrolimeot by languajge and level: 

French: 1-4 sections - 117; II - 4 sections - 116; III - 2 sections - S5; IV - 1 section - 14 
%mnish: 1-8 sections - 265; II - 6 sections - 188; HI - 3 sections - 94; IV - 1 sectlonr27 
German: 1-3 sections - 101; II - 3 sections - 52; III - 1 section - 29; IV - 1 section rl2 
Latin: 1-2 sections - 61; II - 2 sections - 421 HI - 1 section - 19 



^dentAe achei ratio of «:hool; less than 30/1. Student/section ratio of language 
program: 28. 3/1. Number of language teachers: 7 full-time (5 sections/day), 1-4 
sections, 1-3 sections. 

Schedule; There is no variation in the schedule. Classes meet 50 minutes, 5 daya/week. 
There is a portable laboratory which teachers feel has minimum value. It is used for 
reinforcement of class work by those who use it, 1-2 times a week for 20 minutes during 
class. The teachers feel that they have inadequate laboratory materials. 

Materials: All texts are traditional grammar-translation, except Gennar 1 A-LM. 
Most teachers supplement the text with oral work. 

Of the nine teachers Interviewed, one was satisfied with the present program, six were 
cot, and two were oeutraL The major problems were the inefficient lab and the lack of 
oi^rtunity for individual he^. 



Four of the teachers had no opinion of the flexible schedule, five, however, thou^t they 
would prefer it to the present situation. The major advantage, they felt, would be the 
Increased possibilities for independent help and individualization of instruction and most 
efficient use of student and teacher time. The major problem foreseen in the flexible 
actedule was with the large group— two saw no use for it, and two foresaw disc^line 
problems with it. 

JPuture Plans; There are no plans for change in schedule in the near future. However, 
next year there will be a pilot program in ^nlsh. All level I classes will be scheduled 
at the same time. After 3 or 4 weeks, the students will be groiqied by performance, 
with subsequent re-evaluations and regroupings every 3 or 4 weeks. 

Of the 18 students Inler^isweds 17 said they enjoyed the language class they were 
enrolled In, and one said he did not. Most of their likes were in the area of classroom 
activities, such as reading, and the presentation of cultural materials. Their major 
conq>laint was that the classes were too large. They suggested improved laboratory 
facilities and more oral work as ways of improving the program. 



School B 

” 12) •“ tr&ditioaaL EnroUmciit! 843* Hstliniited socio^ecoiioinic level of 
school: wide range from deprived to iqpper class. Percentage going on to post-high 
school education: 47%. Percentage enrolled in language program: 27.3%. 

Enrollment by language and level; 

French: I - 1 section - 13; II - 2 sections - 26; III - 1 section - 13; IV - 1 section - 13 
^sanish: I - 1 section - 9, n - 1 section - 15; III - 1 section - 27; IV - 1 section - 4. 
German: I - 1 section - 25; II - 1 section - 15; III - 1 section - 7 
Latin; 1-2 sections - 17; II - 1 section - 7; III - 1 section - 5. 

Russian: I - 1 section - 16; II - 1 section - 9; III - 1 section - 7; IV - 1 section -3. 

Student/teacher ratio of school; 20.2/1. Student/section ratio of Iscgwage 
12. 8/1. Number of language teachers: 1 full-time. 4 part-time (3 sections). 

Schedule; There is no variation in the schedule: classes meet five times/weekly for 
55 minutes. Russian IV is on independent study. The lab is used ss s classroom 
is therefore not available for use 1^ tbs other languages. 

Materials; Audio-visual, except for Latin and Russian. 

Of the five teachers interviewed, all five are satisfied with tl^ present program. There 
are. however, problems in the areas of student time for preparation and individual help. 
Levels III and IV are combined into one class in S^mnish as are levels H and III in 
Latin. The school will adopt a flexible schedule next year an d all the language teachers 
are looking forward to iL They see advantages in the increased op^rtunity for individual 
he^^. greater access to the laboratory and the scheduling of shorter classes for the 
beginning levels. 

Future plans; TThe planned schedules for next year are as follows: Levels I-IL medium 
group, 4x2 mods; lab, not yet decided, hut most likely. 2x1 mod. Levels lU-lV: medium 
groi^>. 3x3 mods; probable lab schedule. 1x1 mod. l)|)per level courses with small 
enrollments will be scheduled on Independent study. There will be no large groups. 

Of the twenty students interviewed. IS said they ei^oyed the language classes they were 
enrolled in. two said th^ did not ei^loy the class, and three were neutraL The aspects 
they enjoyed were related to classroom activities such as oral work or cultural material, 
and they had little to say about the actual schedule. However, several did mention fHafr 
the program could be improved in the following ways: shorter periods, fewer meetings 
per week, more Independent work, and more variety, eqiecially in the lab. Most of the 
students thought they would like the flexible schedule. They felt it would give more 
variety to the class, give the students more freedom, and ^w a studentlo devote more 
time to the subject. 
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School C 



(9 - Jl2) - traditetonaU Biitollmene 18(M. Estimated socio-economic te^al of 
school: letearogeiuaBiia from i^per-lower to tpper-middle class. Ftexceotaee oolmr 

OB to posl-ltlgh 8chi»l edncatten: SO*. Petcentage eniolled in fo»to laiw^ 
program: 23.7*{«ZD). * -ugunge 



BnioUtag tat i by lii p^initge md h tvel! 

^enctu 1-2 osjctic ns » 62; 17^2 seceio&a - 40; III - 1 aectioa -16; IV - 1 asction -5 

^isk- I - 3 oectfcics « 8S; II - 1 sectloa - 36; m - 1 section - 12; IV - 1 section 10 

^rmaii: 1-2 secCiiims 1 62; U - 2 sections - 41; III - 1 section - 7; IV - 2 sections -2* 

latln: I •• 2 sections - 28; II - 1 section - 14 * 
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school: 26. 5/1 (Includes library staff, i^ial education teacher, 
tttivity director, ajmi some counselors, ^uaeat/seetlon ratio language program: 20/1. 
Numbei of liiuoguagf! ii:eac;hers: 3 bill-time (6z53 min. period/day), 1 intern haff-timeo 



Sch^e: m variation iln the schedule exists. The language teacher te^hes six hours 
per day. CTte teachurs were given a choice between five hours of class/day and 3rd 
and 4th y(Bar a combiiiied or 6 tours of class/day and no combined classes. ) A portable 
lab exists, hdit it is iisedl chieily by one teacher, the other teachers use films, tane- 
recordcsrii and rejoin :1s in class. 






Materliiai: ILatln ueki^s traditional materials, all other languages use an a-1 methc 5 d for 
two years ^iirst ^and iiiecond, fiirst and fourth, or third and fouxttO and a traditional 
method for tbs o ther two yearii. The school system is in the process of changing to an 



One tewsher uras saifiitfied wltfct the program as it stands, one was not sure, and two were 
not satliii^isd with the pre^sent program. The chief problem is insufficient materials and 
facilities, esjp»eclally for the lab. ^bsr problems include lack of time for preparation 
of mitexiyais, no reiiJ opfrortunity for individualization, period length too long for con- 
centrat€!dl stucty. Oii«i teacher was pleased to be able to hel^ students in the class Itself. 

This sclliool l uad iTeeii seriousl^f considering the flexible schedule two or three yearns ago, 
but it biscfimfii toolve d with anoUier program and did not Introduce the flexible sche^le. 
All the langpiQige teac liens have been at the sc^l less then two years and have not given 
much tliBughi to totlble ticheduling; They did mention that the shorter period wpujid be 
more cmiducilve ito co ncentrate!;! stu<fy, tiiat the large groigi would be a valuable device 
for preiM»nticig cultuir iU material, and generally in reducing duplication of work; that it 
would be f»slLer m IniliyidualUie Instruction, and that the students would not feel in a rut 
since tte cwirfSes wcniiid Ibe vaiiedo 

Major piobleiins in the flexible schedule as seen by these teachers are that the large 
gipigi nui;$r bfixBome lD:aexible if it meets once a week, and that the teacher will have 
more plaimiig pteblems than on a traditional schedule. 
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Ftttuie plans ; SiiMse the teachers are all siew to the school* they have no knowledge of 
any future plans for the language dq^artmento Of the twenty students interviewed, 18 
said they enjoyecl the class they were enrolled in, and two said they did not Their 
likes were mostly in the area of classroom activities, such as games, songs, cultural 
materials and oraiil worko They said they did not like such things as largje classes and 
repetitious drUlcio and felt the program would be improved by longer classes, smaller 
classes and morsi: oral work. Of the students win> had heard of flexible scheduling, 9 
thought it would be good for variety in the schedule and would give the student more 
free time, and 4 felt that it would not be good because the students would waste their 
free time. 
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gciso oj, jg 

(9 - 12) - traditlonalo BniDllmeot: 1452. Estimated socio-economic level of the 
scbooh homogeneous middle class. Percentage going on to post-high school edncatiom 
6055. Percentage enrolled in foreign language program: 34% (498). 

Enrollment by language and level : 

^ecch: 1-2 sections^- ll -~2 sections - 48; III - 1 section - 20; IV - 1 sectloa - 14. 
finish: 1-5 sections - 167; II - 3 sections - 81; in - 1 section (w/lV) 22; IV - 6 
German: 1-2 sections - 39; H - 1 section - 25: HI - 1 section (w/IVJ) 24; IV - 3 

Students/sectloa i n school: 32. 5/1; student/section ratio ~ in languf^je programi 26. 2/1. 
Number of language teachers: 3 full-time (SxSO mlu per/day X 

SphBdule; No variation in the schedule exists. All classes meet five days a week for 
50 minutes. There is no language laboratory, although they did use one for one year 
with the period one hour in length once a week. The laboratory was continuously 
vandalized so that it was no longer practical to maintain it. Two of the five teachers 
feel that tbs l a b oratory has little value, that the students waste their time, or that Just 
as many bad habits are reiofoxced as good ones. 

Materials; Traditionai grammar-translation method, with the two Sjpanish teachers, 
native leakers, st^lementing the class work with oral work. 




Oi the five teachers interviewed, three are satisfied with the program as it Is now, and 
t#o are not. The major problems are inadequate facilities and insufficient materials. 

In l^anisb and German the third and fourth years must meet together, which causes 
problems for the teachers, and the ^sanish 1 classes are rather large (tq^ to 35 
per class). All the teachers would like to have more oral work In ths class, which would 
mean adopting new materials. The teachers also feel they have InsuHicient time for 
planning and preparation. 

None of tSie teachers has thougUmuch about a flexible schedule ; two think they would 
prefer it to the traditional. They feel the flexible schedule would give the teacher more 
time for planning, greater o^^rtunity for individualization of instruction, and the 
possibility to develop a schedule better suited to the needs of the langu ^g? and teacher. 

The remaining three teachers have no opinion although they think that the above advantages 
are certainly possible . Problems with the flexible scbeduliog were foreseen in the areas 
of student control and lesson planning. There is also a danger, they of losing 
continuity if the classes do not meet every day. 

Future plans; The plans of this school are generally quite unsettled. The district 
recently lost a ^hool tax election and so a strong possibility exists that school expenditures 
will be cut. I^veral of the t e ac he rs waw to introduce new materials which stress 
work in languages. 

Of the 20 students interviewed, sixteen said they were satisfied with the program and four 
said they were not. Four of the students mentioned ^^ifically that they liked the amount 
of grammar they receive, but eight also suggested more oral work as a way to improve 
the program. Only five had ever heard of flexible scheduling. They thought it would be 
a good idea, but they did not know exactly how it would tenefit the foreign program. 
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School E 



1 



(7 - 9) - trsdltioiml. Enrollmeat: 1050. Estimated aaiclo-ecoBomic level of school: 
middle and upper-middle class. Percentage going on to pCMUt-tiigh school education: 64%o 
Percentage enrolled in language program: 81%. 

Enrollment by laaiaaisfle and level: 

French: 1-4 sections - 121; H 4 sections - 108; HI - 3 fiiscscttlons - S3 
Spanish: 1-7 sections - 226; II - 5 sections - 143; HI - 3 inictions - 90 
Russian: 1-4 sections - 86 

gudeat/teecber ratio of school: 26/1; stadent/section ratte of lamsuaize ozonrara: 28.5/1. 
Number of language teachers: 5 full-time <5 sections), 1 piri-itime ( 4 sections). 

&bedule: There is no variation in the schedule. Classes mcBet 5 times weekly for 50 
mintttes. There is a lab which the teachers use occasionally for 20-30 minutes during 
tegular class time. 

Bdaterlala; Audio-visual 

The school will adopt a flexible schedule next year and thej leachers are looking forward 
to it. The major problems with tie present schedule are: classes too large, periods 
too long, difficulty with individualization of instruction. Tlie teachers feel Che advan- 
tages of the flexible schedule will be: possibilities for incm>^iflduallzation, 
use of teacher time, smaller classes, shorter periods. 

Future pla ns; The language classes will have the following weekly TOheduIe: 
large grot^, Ixlmod; med group, 1x1 mod; small gro^p, tia mod 
large groiq>, 1x1 mod; med gzoc^, 1x1 mod; small group, 4x1 mod 
large grotg>, 1x1 mod; med group, 2x1 mod; smell groi^, clxl mod 

The lab schedule will be independent of class, and attendau ki e will probably be required 
once or twice a week. They hope to have a full-time lahoz alary assistant, 

Of xbe nineteen students interviewed, 14 said they enjoyed i lie language class they were 
enrolled in, 2 said they did not, and 3 were oeutraL The 4 b niipects of the program which 
the students disliked were the foUowing: classes too large, repetition of material boring, 
not enough grammar presented. Most students agreed that the audio-visual ;sppzoad 
would give the class more variety, and would give them a batter opportunity for individual 
he4» and more free time. They also foresaw difHcultles im ;iiuljusting to this free Hm^ , 










Scho ol 1 

{9” 12) ” third yosr flcxlblSo BnroUincQt! 1290« Bstiiii&tcd 8ocio*’6COnomic levs! 
of schooL middlo'umpor c1ass» iniddlo cl809« blud~coll&r« bedroom community. Per- 
centage fiping on to post-high school education: 70-80S8. Percentage earoUed in lanauafle 
program: 46^ * * 



Bnrollment by language and level; 

French: I - i sectton -30; II - 2 sections - 50; III - 1 section - 20; IV - 1 section -6 
%>anish: 1-5 sections - 151; II - 9 sections - 213; III - 1 section - 21; IV-1 section - 10 
German: 1-2 sections - 56; n - 1 section - 27; II-IU-IV - 1 section -6 
Latin: I - 1 section -16; II - 1 section-22; m-IV- 1 section - 13 

Stu^nt/teacber ratio of school: 24. 5/1 ; student/section ratio of laniguago program; 

22. 9/ 1. Number of language teachers: 5 ftill-time. 



(*^d e 18 mini 2 tes) Levels I-II 2x2 mods, 2x3 mods, lab Sxl mod (German 
I-U lab 2x2 mods). levels HI- IV 3x2 mods, 2x3 mods, no lab (Danish III lab 3x1 
mod; Danish IV, 4x3 mods, lab, 2x1 mod). German U-IU-IV, independent stucfy. 
Latin all levels, 3x2 mods, 2x3 mods, . All classes are of medium or sise. 



Materials: A-LM materials, direct method. 



All five teachers interviewed were dissatisfied with the progren The major problems 
were, not enoug?i class time, classes not scheduled everydayi; not enough contact with 
slow or non-achieving students, no pattern to the schedule, computer problems, such 
as the q|>Utting of a section between two teachers, and the enrollment of students 
languages they do not wish to ta'^e. 



Two of the teachers preferred the flexible schedule to the traditional, and three did not. 
The tkUree felt the schedule was a burden to the language d^aitment; that the benefits 
to other d^axtments were bought at the mqpense of the language d^artmenL 

Pt^acure plans; The teachers have requested the following schedule for next year: 

Levels I-Ift 5x3 mods; lab 5x1 mod. Levels HMV, 4x3 mods, or 3x3 roods, 2x2 
mods. The lab schedule is not yet decided. All classes will be mediiun groups. 

Of the twenty students intexyiewed, 18 said they enjoyed the language classes two 
were neutraL They liked such things as the variety of the schedule and the free time. 

Of the nine wto had studied languages both on the traditional and the flexible schedule, 

6 thought they learned more on the flexible schedule and 3 thought they learned the w mo. 
There was net much th^ disliked about the program, although those involved in the 
split classes were dissatisfied, and aeveral mentioned they did not like the lato 
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SCt»ol U 

(9 - 12) - third year flexible. Snrollmezit: 2178. Bslimoted socio-economic level 
of school: lower to ujqper-middle classo majority upper-lower and lower-middle. 
Percentage going on to post-high school education: 50%. Percentage enrolled in 
language program and enrollment by language and level: data not complete. Languages 
offered in school: planish, French, German, Latin and Russian. 

Rtudeat/teacher ratio of school: 26. 5/1 
Number of language teachers: data incomplete 

Scheciule: 0dod » 21 minutes) Levels 1-11: large grot|>, 1x2 mods; medium group, 4x2 
mods (classes scheduled on only 4 days of the week* L e. , on one day both a large group 
and a medium group meet); lab, 2x1 mod, (each student has a teacher conference once 
a week). Level 111: lar^ group, 1x3 mods: small, 3x2 mods; lab, 1x1 mod. Level IV: 
small group, 4x2 mods; lab, 2x1 mod. 

Materials; Audio-lingual. 

All three of the teachers interviewed were satisfied with the present program. The 
only aspect of the program they considered to be a problem is the scheduling of the 
large group on the same day as a medium group. They felt the major advantages 
of the schedule were the variety, the chance for student conferences during school, 
and the ability to use the lab more and with proper period length, 

Future plans; School U plans very few chatigss. They hope to get a five-day 
schedule and to make the la b more available to the student for mdqoendent use. 

Of the twenty students interviewed, 17 said tlasy enjoyed the language class they were 
enrolled in, and 3 were neutral. The students mentioned the following as things they 
liked about the program: variety, teacher conferences, small classes, free time, and 
lab. The only complaints registered were that <the large group and the lab were boring, 
and th:t claises did not meet everyday. Of the 6 students who had also studied language 
on a traditional schedule, one thought he leaimed more on the flexible schedule , three 
thought they learriUd the same, and two thoug^ht they learned less. 







Schooim 



(9 - 12) - first year flexible. BnroUment: 803. Estimated socto-ecooomic level 
ef scbool: mixed 27^ military, mlddle*clas8 bedroom community. Pezcentaae aoins 
on to post-high school education: 60% +. Percentage enrolled In Imtgunge 



jSiMPollin^t by lancua^ and level; 

French: 1-2 sections - 37; II - 1 section - 22; lU-IV - 6 

S^panish: 1-3 sections - 90; II - 4 sections -90; III - 1 section - 27; IV -2 

Germsn: 1-2 sections -30; II-III - 2 

Latin: date iocomiplete; D - 1 section -27; lU - 1 section -26. 

^dent/t eacber ratio of school: 32/1; stndent/sectton ratio of langw&ge program: 23/1. 
Number of language teachers: 2 part-time, 2 full-thne. 

^od « 27 minutes) levels I-II, large g£oop, 1x2 mods; small groiqi, 3x2 
mods; lab, 1x2 mods. (Preach I, small group 5x2 mods, no lab). Levels m-IV, 
group, 4x2 mods, iu> lab (German n-U* ind^;»eadent study). 

Myerial^ tradition^ gr^mar-tramilation with oral supplements.. S^aniah: audid^ilngual. 

Qi the four teachers interviewed, 2 were satisfied with the program, one was not, ^ 
one was uncertain. The major probleinas were: not enough time in class, scheduling 
problems or conflicts, insuflicient facilities and not enough teachers. 

Three of the teachers preferred the sc;bedule to the traditional and one was uncertain. 

The advanUges they felt were student and teacher free time, the variety in the schedule 
and the fact that the lab was more available. 

Future plans; The teacheiswould like to have more class time per week with classes 
meeting every day. They are also go Ing to eliminate the large group. More materials 
for the lab and the resource center will be acquired. 

Oi the nineteen students interviewed, 15 said they enjoyed the language class they were 
in, one said he did not, and two were neutral. They think they liked the variety, the 
free time, the increased teacher contsct, and the shorter classes. Of the 19 who had 
also studied language ■: on a traditional schedule, 11 thought they wbxc learning more, 
one thought he waj learning less, and 7 saw no difference. The students did not have 
many specUic dislikes about the schedule. A few mentioned the period length, 2 mods 
too short, 3 mods too long, and the large group was mentioned as boring. 

Scheduling conflicts were also mentioiiied aa problema. 



ScboollV 



(9 - U, new achool. tuax year will be Its firat gradluating claaa^; flrat year flexible. 
Enrollment: 2300, Estimated aocto*economic level of flichool: 15% iqiper lower clas8» 
the rest lower*middle to middle class. Percentage enrolled In lao^guage program, 30%, 

Enrollment by la nguaige and level: 

French: I - 102, II - 92; EX - 11 

Spanish: 1-9 sections - 249: 11-3 sections - 116; 111 » 1 section - 19 
German: I - 94, II - 9 
Latin: I - 65; n - 14 

^dent/teacher ratio of school: 25/1, Number language teachers: 3 ftill-time» 2 part- 
time. 

P bedule: (Mod » 20 minutes) Span 1-0 large geoup, 1x2 mods; mediumgro;^, 1x2 mods; 
small group, 2x2 mods. Also: large groi^, 1x2 mods, medium grot^> 3x2 mods; l^an ny» 
small group, 1x2 mods, 2x3 mods; Qer, I: Isrge groigi, 1x3 mods; medium gxoupp 3x2 
mods; Ger lb small grot^, 3x3 mods; Pr. b large groim» 2x2 mods; medium group, 3x2 
mods. Also: large groi^, 3x2 mods; small group, 1x3 imods, Fr, Ib large group, 
mods; medium groigi, 2x2 mods; small groi^, 1x2 mods. Fr. Ob same as %»aa OL 
Lat. b large group, 1x3 mods; medium group, 2x2 mo<ls; small group, 1x2 mods. Lat lb 
same as Ger. IL All classes have back^scbe^ling of two to three mods a There 
Is no laboratory. 

Materials: Audio- lingual, except for Latin. 

<X the five teachers, 3 reported they were not satMled with the present program, one 
was not sure, and one was satisfied. The ma|or problems were the lack of lab, too many 
students, nm; enough class time, L e. , classes too short and classes not meeting every- 
day, large groip instruction, and the difficulty of individualizing instruction. 

Four of the teachers preferred the flexible sshedule to the traditional and one was neucraL 
They felt the advantages of the flexli^ schednle werat increased free time for the fo^ber 
sod student, small groups, and increased student inSHtest 

Future plans; All languages will be scheduled in the following way: large group, lx? 
mods; medSun groip, 2x2 mods; small groups, 1x2 ixiods, Three dial labs will cdsp 
be Installed end there will probably be 4 to 5 one-mod lab periods scheduled per wi^ 

Of the nineteen students interviewed, 16 said they lUsed the language class th^ were 
enrolled io, two said they did not like it, and one was neutraL They liked such things 
as the indiviibiBl help, the variety of the schedule, tiiie fact that classes did not meet 
everydsp, and the increased free time. They suggested the followiug improvements: 
more in^encfont study, more class time, installatllon of lab, and the eUminatloa of 
the large gtotp*. Of the 13 amdents who bad also atitdiad language on a traditional 

acbedula, only tim thought they were learning the iaiBgiiaga laas well on tha llaxihle 

achadule. 



School V 



(7-9) - second year flezible. Bnrollmeial:: 1000, Estimated socio-economic level 
of whool: low- broken homes, subsidized housing projects. 40% turnover. Percentage 
going on to post- high school education: data incomplete. Pezcenti^ enrolled in 
language program: 31. 7%. 

Bnmllmeat by languenys and lev el; 

1-3 secUons ^ 90 ; E - 1 section -35: El ^ 1 section -22 
Sjpanish: 1-3 sections - 110; E - 1 section -30; IE - 1 section -30 

Student/teacher ratio o f school: 28/1. Student/section ratio of language program: 31. 7/1. 

Schedule; (Mod * 30 minutes) AE classes: medium group, 5x1 mod. The lab is a 
classroom and is used during class time about 2 times a week lor 15-20 minutes fay 
trading oft rooms. 

Materials: Audio-Engual 

Ihe two teachers are satisfied with the present program and prefer it to the tradition&l 
scheduU'. They do have problems with studdnts being scheduled into languages, they do 
not wan^' and with students cutting classes. They feel the major advantages of the 
flexible schedule are the vari^ it allows, the responsibility It gives the student, and 
the freedom it gives the teocbtr in developing hia program. 

Future plans; The only change they wEl make in the next few years is the addition of 
anacceiera^ French course, 4x2 mods, for 9th graders who enter the echool with 
no language training; This course udU cover the material covered in the regular 
1-EI sequence in one year. 

Of the nineteen students interviewed, 17 said they eqjoyed the language class they were 
enrol led in, one said he did not, and one was neural. The aspect they esdoyed most 
was the oral work. They also mentioned that the sh>rter period eliminated boredom. 

They suggested the following ways in which the program could be improved: longer 
periods once a week, smaller classes, more cultural material in the resource cenisr, 
and more grammar explanations In class. 
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